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Nehru and Gandhism 


Buddhadeva Bhattacharyya* 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, as is known to everybody, was no blind follower 
of Gandhi. He differed from his mentor ‘on many vital matters 
and yet co-operated with him in large measure.’ And in course of 
his ‘working with and under’ Gandhi he had to carry ‘the burden of 
this unnatural self-suppression.’? But on occasions Nehru did not 
allow his ‘self-suppression’ to dominate his intellect and spelt out 
his ideas in forthright manner. And there we find two voices 
giving expression to two distinct approaches. Whether they stood 
in opposition to each other or the one overwhelmed the other 
demands close examination. 


An attempt will be made in this paper to make an analysis of 
some aspects of the ideological position of Nehru vis-d-vis what is 
popularly called Gandhism,* i. e. the complex .of ideas—political, 
social, economic, religious—constituting the world . outlook of 
Gandhi. 


I 


In his famous essay ‘Whither India?’ Nehru defined his 
approach in the following terms: “Our politics must either be of 
magic or science. ...Personally, I have no faith in or use for the 
ways of magic and religion and I can only consider the question on 
scientific grounds.”* In his approach, as he claimed, there was no 
room for ‘vague idealistic or religious processes which confuse and 
befog the mind.’ Gandhi's approach, on the contrary, was deduc- 
tive, empirical and pragmatic. He deduced certain conclusions 
from his basic assumptions— metaphysical and ethical. Metaphysics, 
Ethics, Economics, Sociology and Politics were intertwined. He was 
for, in Toynbee’s language, ‘etherialization,’ that is, spiritualization 
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of politics. Spiritualizing meant for Gandhi moralizing. He was 
eclectic enough to draw from different sources and schools what 
fitted in with his basic outlook of truth and non-violence. 
The ‘eclectic alchemy’ of Gandhi’s world outlook evolved an amal- 
gam out of heteregenous founts of his fundamental faith and 
inspiration. His approach to politics was moral. It is from a 
normative or valuational standpoint—norms or values as he under- 
stood and accepted to be, fundamental—that he elaborated his 
concepts of society and politics.‘ Gandhi being essentially a 
karma-yogin® did not assign himself the task of setting up an 
intellectual discipline. In Gandhi’s case, one notices the lack of 
any logically coherent rational approach to politics. He was in 
the habit of reacting to a situation ‘intuitively.’ Jawaharlal often 
found it difficult to appreciate Gandhi’s approach, and had ‘many a 
painful issue to join with his great mentor.’ , Whenever a crisis arose 
in the affairs of the nation and everyone including Nehru looked 
to Gandhi for guidance, Gandhi turned towards God; he waited for 
the light to come, he waited to hear his ‘inner voice’.e As one 
discerning commentator suggests, “Nehru ! admits that Gandhi's 
instincts (he prefers this word to intuition or ‘inner voice’) were 
often right. And he has no objection ‘to a leader acting on 
instinct’ in a moment of crisis. But the leader must have a rational 
grasp of the situation, and is expected to give adequate reasons for 
his political decision, especially when he wants others to follow 
him.”” Nehru did not question Gandhi’s actions but the reasons 
that he gave agonized Nehru. He noted in Discovery that there was 
‘a fundamental difference between his (Gandhi’ 's) outlook on life 
generally and what might be called the modern outlook’® which 
Nehru claimed to profess. The vast difference between the few 
rich and the poverty-stricken masses seemed'to Gandhi to be due 
to two principal causes: ‘foreign rule and the exploitation that 
accompanied it, and the capitalist industrial civilization of the West 
as embodied in the big machine.’ His: reaction against both, 
according to Nehru, prompted him to look back ‘with yearning to 
the days of the old autonomous and more or less self-contained 
village community.’® Nehru’s approach to this problem was 
altogether different as we shall see in the following section. 


i 
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Gandhi viewed life in its totality. He looked at life en face, not 
in profile. For Gandhi, therefore, there was no line of demarcation 
between religion, ethics and politics as we have already seen. Being 
influenced by the syncretic or synthetic outlook of Indian philo- 
sophy?® he could exclaim : ' “My life is one indivisible whole, and 
all my activities run into one another, and they all have their rise in 
my insatiable love of mankind.”** Since politics is a ‘part of life, in 
spite of his intense faith in God and adherence to religion he actively 
participated in politics. He was not a religious recluse. He was 
of the earth, earthy, as he himself affirmed.** Thatis why he did 
not shun politics. He held the view that he “could not conceive 
politics as divorced from religion.” Indeed religion should pervade 
every one of our actions. Here religion does not mean sectarianism. 
It means a belief in the moral government of the Universe. ... 
This religion transcends Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, etc. It does 
not supersede them, It harmonizes them and gives reality.”*® 
Gandhi, as one commentator observes, was “‘pre-Machiavellian in 
his refusal to segregate religion from politics ; but he was ‘also post- 
Asokan in his emphasis upon dharma rather than moksha, the Moral 
law rather than personal salvation through political disengagement.’? * 
Religion and morality, according to Gandhi, are identical. * 5 


He often spoke in religious idioms possibly in order to communi- 
cate with the illiterate, unsophisticated and tradition-bound God- 
fearing masses of the country. His exhortation in religious idioms 
was misunderstood in some quarters and he was taken for a 
revivalist. To a man of modern outlook, he seemed archaic. 
Jawaharlal who had a scientific, rational and secular make-up felt ill 
at ease with the attempt to introduce religion in the realm of 
politics. He believed that “usually religion becomes an asocial 
quest for God or the Absolute, and the religious man is concerned 
far more with his own salvation than with the good of society. ... 
And organised religion invariably becomes a vested interest and thus 
inevitably a reactionary force opposing change and progress ”!®° 
Gandhi's phrases like Ram Raj jarred upon him. Gandhi’s emphasis 
- on moral and spiritual values, Nehru felt, was instrumental in 
encouraging revivalism. ‘‘Gandhiji ... was continually laying stress 
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on the religious and spiritual side of the movement. His religion 
was not dogmatic, but it did mean a religious outlook on life, and 
the whole movement was strongly influenced- by this and took on a 
revivalist character so far as the. masses were concerned.”’** 
Religious outlook, according to Nehru, is ‘the enemy of clear 
thought.’*® Despite all his scepticism -about religion, still he ‘toned 
down towards it.’ As he admits, he. ‘came .nearer to a religious 
frame of mind in 1921 ...’ 1° ! 


A few words about’ Nehru’s attitude to, Gandhi’s philosophy of 
non-violence. As Nehru records in his Autobiography: “I did not 
give an absolute allegiance to the doctrine of non-violence. or accept 
it for ever ...”°° But it attracted him more and more, and the 
belief grew upon him, that ‘situated as we were in India and with 
our background and traditions, it was the right policy for us.’?! To 
Gandhi, ‘‘Non-violence is the first article of my faith. It is also the 
last article of my creed.”** Nehru, on the other hand, was not 
inclined to accept it as his fundamental creed. He did not exclude 
the possibility of using force. Speaking of his ‘final aim to establish’ 
a ‘a world order’ he said: “Everything that comes in the way will 
have to be removed, gently if possible, forcibly if necessary.”?* 
While’ expressing his -belief in the effectiveness of satyagraha as the 
right-method, Nehru argued: “... for us and for the National 
Congress as a whole the non- violent method was not, and could not 
be a religious organ unchallengeable creed or dogma. It could only 
be a policy and a method promising certain results, and by those 
results it would have to be finally judged. - Individuals might make 
of it a religion or incontrovertible creed. ` But no political organiza- 
tion, so long as it remained political, could do so.’’** This is self- 
explanatory and no elaboration seems to be called’ for. The only 
point to be mentioned is that Gandhi’s concept of politics without 
power was different from that of Nehru and’other nationalist leaders 
which was basically power-oriented. 

| 
Ill i 


-Gandhi’s trenchant critique of modern civilization as respresented 
by ‘the West 1s too well-known to be discussed in detail.35 To - 
put it briefly: he did not consider modern civilization as true 
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civilization. Modern civilization, according to Gandhi, was ‘Satanic 
or a representation of the ‘Black Age.’ He considered civilization 
not in terms of quantitative and physical achievements but from the 
standpoint he considered to be religious or moral. To quote him: 
“Civilization in the true sense of the term, consists not in the multi- 
plication, but in the deliberate and voluntary reduction of wants.’’?* 
Gandhi believed that the India of ancient times was an ideal repre- 
sentation of true civilization. This romantic attitude towards ancient 
Indian civilization is clearly evident in Hind Swaraj,*’ the seminal 
tract which may rightly be considered as his manifesto, In his year- 
ning for the resuscitation of the values of ancient India Gendhi was 
here found to be propagating the philosophy of Hundred Per Cent 
Indian.*# Gandhi in his later days never indulged in similar tren- 
chant criticism of modern civilization. But even as late as 1938 he 
did not swerve from his original position. In a message to Aryan 
Path, Special Hind Swaraj Number, he wrote: “I have seen nothing 
to make me alter the views contained in it (Hind Swaraj).”"** While 
this statement is valid in so far as his personal faith was concerned, 
in the larger sphere of public life we find him moving away from his 
earlier extremist position.*® But, on the whole, one may arrive at 
the conclusion that Gandhi’s face was set against modern civilization 
because of the ‘life-corroding competition’ that accompanies it. 


Gandhi’s severe denunciation of the West, modern civilization, 
industrialism and his harking back to the past did not find sympa- 
thetic response from nationalist India. Nehru and others being 
highly impressed with all that the modern age stood for joined 
issue with Gandhi on this score. In a letter dated January 11, 1928 
Nehru wrote to Gandhi “ .. I have often felt how very different my 
ideals were from yours.” Clarifying this statement he said: “You 
misjudge greatly 1 think the civilization of the-West ... You have 
stated that India has nothing to learn from the West and that she 
has reached a pinnacle of wisdom in the past. I entirely disagree 
with this viewpoint, and I neither think that the so called Rama Raj 
was very good in the past, nor do I want it back. I think the western 
„on rather industrial civilization is bound to conquer India.” Nehru 
asserted that the ‘many obvious defects of industrialism are not due 
to industrialism as such but to the capitalist system which is based on 
exploitation ...’** Here we find Nehru to be sharing the standpoint 
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of a host of nationalists, socialists and communists who thought 
of India’s progress in terms of modernization and industrialization. 
Nehru’s emphasis on planned development, the basic postulate being 
rapid industrialization, and Gandhi's cold indifference to the efforts 
of the National Planning Committee set up by Congress and chaired 
by Nehru are too well-known to be recorded here. To put it in one 
single sentence: Gandhi and Nehru had fundamentally different 
developmental perspectives, which will be discussed later. 


Gandhi’s cardinal faith in ‘wantlessness’ or ‘deliberate and 
voluntary reduction of wants’ held no attraction for Nehru who 
recorded his comment on Hind Swaraj in his Autobiography: “All 
this seems to me utterly wrong and harmful doctrine, and impossible 
of achievement: Behind if lies Gandhiji’s love and praise of poverty 
and suffering and the ascetic life.’** Did Gandhi actually glorify 
poverty as such or did he glorify voluntary poverty? A close 
examination of Gandhi’s writings suggests that he did not ask the 
masses suffering from grinding poverty to embrace poverty for its 
own sake. He was against enforced poverty of the masses.*® 
Voluntary poverty was for him an ideal to be pursued by those 
whose ‘lives had been dedicated to a great:cause — service to the 
nation or Kumanity as a whole. This was an extension of his faith 
in aparigraha, non-possession. His personal faith apart, this ideal 
of voluntary poverty or renunciation of want and possessions has its 
relevance to the domain‘of public affairs too. 54 Nehru did not 
‘appreciate in the least Gandhi’s ‘idealisation of the simple peasant 
life’ To quote: ‘I have almost a horror of it, and instead of 
submitting to it myself, I want to drag out even the peasantry from 
dt, not to urbanisation, but to the spread of urban cultural facilities 
to rural areas.”® 5. 


Nehru understood Gandhi to be an exponent of asceticism or the 
mortification of the flesh.*® Gandhi’s insistence on Brahmacharya as 
a discipline of natural instincts and impulses earned him the name 
of being an ascetic. But Gandhi refused to be called an ascetic.*" 
The debate centring round the question of Gandhi’s Brahmacharya 
or asceticism need not be elaborated for the present purpose. 
What is relevant here is to record that Nehru failed to persuade 
“himself to subscribe to his master’s ‘narrowly moralist’ attitude.®® 
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The theory of trusteeship occupies a central place in the scheme of 
Gandhi’s thought.®? Trusteeship was not just an economic expe- 
dient for Gandhi, it. was no makeshift. For him trusteeship had its 
philosophical appeal too.*° The doctrine is as old as the ages. But 
it was Gandhi who tried to apply this philosophical teaching to the 
concrete realities of life, to the solution of the existing economic 
maladies. A study of this Gandhian doctrine‘? suggests that it 
rests on certain basic assumptions. It is in terms of his basic 
approach of non-violence, that is, conversion, that this theory 
derives its significance. 


The theory of trusteeship has been generally objected to on the 
ground that as a means of effecting social transformation this 
theory, its ethical content notwithstanding, ‘is ineffective. Trustee- 
ship implies, according to its critics, class collaboration or class 
harmony and ultimately it helps perpetuate the existing exploitative 
social order. . ; 


Nehru was one of the trenchant critics of the trusteeship doctrine. 
His Autobiography records : “Again I think of the paradox that is 
Gandhiji. With all his keen intellect and passion for bettering the 
‘downtrodden and oppressed, why does he support a system, and 
a system which is obviously decaying which creates this misery and 
waste? He seeks a way out, it is true, but is not that way to the 
past barred and bolted ? And meanwhile he blesses all the relics of 
the old order which stand as obstacles in the way of advance—the 
feudal States, the big zamindaris and taluqdaris, the present capita- 
list system. Is it reasonable to believe in the theory of trusteeship— 
to give unchecked power and wealth to an individual and to expect 
him to.use it entirely for the public good? Are the best of us so 
perfect as to be treated in the way? .. And is it good for the others 
to have even these benevolent supermen over them ?”¢* 


The nationalist India during the thirties passed through a period 
of ideological clarification and confrontation between orthodox and 
radical ways of thinking. Bipan Chandra holds that Nehru was 
‘during 1933-36 on the verge of becoming a Marxist revolutionary 
anti-imperialist.’"** ‘Marxist revolutionary anti-imperialist’ or not, 
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there can be no second opinion that Nehru during those days was 
acting as the chief protagonist of radicalism within the mainstream 
of nationalist movement in India. It was during this period that 
Gandhi stated categorically that the official Congress policy was not 
to hurt the interests of the zamindars. According to Gandhi, there 
should be a ‘brotherly affection’ between zamindars and tenants and 
‘our aim must be to end injustice and bring about samanvaya. They 
had to change hearts.’** In his Autobiography we read : ‘...Gandhiji’s 
defence ..of the big zamindari system’ upset him.** Gandhi, 
according to Nehru, ‘seemed to think that this was a very desirable 
part of rural and national economy’.¢* Nehru reflects: ‘How very 
different was his outlook from mine, I thought again and I wondered 
how far I could co-operate with him in future.’4* Whatever might 
have been his reaction to Gandhi’s backward-looking attitude at a 
given point of time Nehru thought it impolitic to follow the dictates 
of his reasoning and understanding of history. to their logical end. 
But that is another story. 


The ‘self-conscious revolutionary radical’ Nehru while being 
conscious of his difference with the outlook of Gandhi and the domi- 
nant leadership of the Congress wanted to give a new orientation 
to the nationalist movement. ‘We must carry’on as we are and try 
to spread socialistic ideas among the people, and especially among 
the more politically-conscious Congress workers ..”’*° 


The socialistically-oriented left Congressmen had long been 
critical of Gandhi ‘for his metaphysical outlook applied to politics.’ 
With much of the criticism Nehru was in agreement.‘*® But 
Gandhi’s ‘extraordinary kindness and consideration led him to 
think that perhaps he and his colleagues could ‘influence him ina 
socialist direction.’ “It seemed to me almost inevitable ... that he 
(Gandhi) would accept the fundamental socialist position..:. He 
might disagree about the methods but not about the ideal.” But 
soon thereafter he could realize that ‘basic: differences’ existed 
between ‘Gandhiji’s ideals and the socialist objective.’>° 


It-was after 1934 when the ideas of a substantial section of 
Congressmen and of the educated public in general turned for the 
first time towards socialism that Gandhi began to call himself a 
socialist. But, according to Nehru, Gandhi used the word ‘in a 
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sense peculiar to himself which has little or nothing to do with the 
economic framework of society which pna goes by the: name of 
socialism.’ * 


To Nehru Gandhi appeared to be ‘an extraordinary paradox’ and 
“more or less of a philosophical anarchist.’** Gandhi posed a 
puzzle for Nehru : he asked ‘why with all his (Gandhi’s) love and 
solicitude for the underdog’ he supported a system which ‘inevitably 
produces it and crushes it, ‘why with all his passion for non-violence’ 
Gandhi was ‘in favour of a ‘political and'social structure which is 
wholly based on violence and coercion ?’5* 


A close analysis of his Autobiography suggests Nehru to be a 
trenchant critic of Gandhi’s paradoxes, and his backward-looking 
world view. But in his later writings and speeches he adopted a 
more positive attitude to Gandhi.°* Why and how Nehru’s earlier 
views were changed is a question that need not detain us here, 
though that analysis is of capital importance. 


Vv 


The Jndian National Congress being composed of heterogenous 
social forces had no distinct ideology of its own. Nehruin his own 
way wanted to provide a new ideological orientation, a ‘socialist 
vision’, to the multiclass national movement led by the Congress." ° 
His efforts in this direction brought him into confrontation with 
Gandhi and the right-wing leadership. He had a clear view of the 
historic role which Gandhi had’ played in rousing the people and 
leading them in heroic actions in successive battles. But Nehru also 
knew that ‘ideologically Gandhi was sometimes amazingly back- 
ward." Nehru felt that Gandhi’s approach betrayed lack of clarity 
of thought. Gandhi’s pragmatic policy of ‘one step enough for 
me’, ‘look after the means and the end will take care of itself, 
according to Nehru, was neither a ‘political or scientific attitude’ nor 
‘perhaps even an ethical attitude.’59 What was needed, according 
to Nehru, was an integration of the movement for national libera- 
tion and the struggle for social and economic emancipation. To 
him, political freedom was the immediate objective, the ultimate 
objective being the attainment of socialism which he Spelt in the 
sense he understood the term. 
2 
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-In his presidential address to the Lahore Congress in 1929 Nehru 
frankly confessed that he was ‘a socialist and «a` republican’ but he 
recognized, however, that it might not be possible ‘for a body consti- 
tuted as is this National Congreess, and in the present circumstances. 
of the country, to adopt a full socialistic programme.**® Nehru 
knew it perfectly well that the Congress could not be expected to adopt 
a socialist programme but he felt that this national organization 
could be pushed to ‘take its first steps in the proper direction.’ In the 
words of his biographer, ‘‘What Nehru was seeking was a programme 
for India not from the purely socialistic standpoint, ... but from 
a Congress viewpoint with some leanings towards socialism.” ®° 
The Karachi session of March 1931 .is significant in this context. 
Jawaharlal could persuade the Congress to adopt Resolution on 
Fundamental Rights which stated that ‘political freedom must include 
real economic freedom of the starving millions.’”°? That resolution, 
according to Nehru, represented a ‘new look’ in the Congress, but not 
a socialist programme. There was considerable opposition as is known 
to this ‘mild socialist’ resolution.*® In order to appease conservative 
opposition, a clause was added at the time which provided for sub- 
sequent amendments to the resolution by the AICC if ‘not inconsis- 
tent with the policy and principles thereof.’ ‘The AICC in August, it, 
may be noted in this connexion, amended the resolution on Funda- 
mental Rights witha view to reassuring tandowners and business 
men that the Congress did not contemplate the large-scale expropria- 
tion of property. Gandhi also categorically, stated : “The Karachi 
Resolution can be altered ònly`by the open: ‘session of the Congress, 
but let me assure you that I shall be no (perty to dispossessing 
propertied classes of their private property. ... You may be sure that 
I shall throw the whole weight of my snflaenes in preventing class 
war. Supposing that there is an attempt unjustly to deprive you of 
your property, you will find me fighting on your side ’’5® 


Gandhi did not engage himself in analysing the social dynamics 
and the laws of social change. He never considered it essential to 
‘alter the relations of production’ for effecting social transforma- 
tion.®* Nehru, on the other hand, had a clear understanding of the 
contradictions inherent in a class society. He knew well enough 
that “Class struggle is not created but recognised, and the remedy for 
it is then sought in the ending of that exploitation.” "š 
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When the right-wing leadership with apparent blessings of the 
Mahatma tried to eliminate the Congrss Socialists, Nehru could well 
perceive that at the instance of the ‘new parliamentary wing’ ‘the 
Congress was looking more and more to the Right.’°° 


_ After his release from prison in August 1933 Nehru exchanged a 
series of letters with Gandhi. Referring to this Nehru said: “My 
correspondence with Mahatma Gandhi has made it clear that 
generally he agrees with the objetctive of bringing about an equalisa- 
tion in the social order, by the divesting of vested interests. It is 
true, as pointed out by him, that our outlook is temperamentally not 
alike but fundamentally we aim at the same thing. Gandhiji is far 
more interested in methods ---’’®" This reminds us of Gandhi: 
‘* ... Jawaharlal’s way is not my way. I accept his ideal about land 
etc. But Ido not accept practically any of his method...”*® A 
careful study of the writings of Gandhi and Nehru during the 
thirties clearly reveals that there remained fundamental difference 
in outlook so far as the socio-economic aspects of the national 
struggle was concerned. But since then Gandhi moved a long way 
forward,°® and Nehru gradually slided into a bourgeois liberal 
position, punctuated with occasional socialist rhetorics, since he took 
charge of the National Planning Committee and more particularly 
since he became the Prime Minister. A separate discussion is called 
for in. the order to understand the evolution of their views. 


VI 


With the birth of the Congress Socialist Party in 1934 there arose 
the question of the relationship between nationalism and socialism. 
It was formed at the end of the Civil Disobedience movement by 
such Congressmen as came to believe that a new orientation of the 
national movement had become necessary: a redefinition of its 
objective and revision of its methods. The initiative in this 
direction could be taken only by those who had a theoretical 
grasp of the forces of the Indian society. These naturally were 
those Congressmen who had come under the influence of, and 
had accepted, Marxian socialism, The word ‘Congress’ which 
was prefixed to ‘Socialist’ only signified the organic relation- 
ship — past, present and future — of the organization with the 
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national movement.’° Gandhi, while welcoming ‘the rise of Socialist 
Party in the Congress’, couldn’t say that he liked the programme. He 
did not like the assumption underlying many of the propositions of 
the programme which showed that ‘there is necessarily antagonism 
between the classes and the masses or between the labourers and the 
capitalist such that they can never work for mutual good.’** While 
acknowledging the sacrifice of the Socialists he found ‘them to be ‘a 
body in hurry.’%* Their talk of class war, expropriation and 
violence was repugnant to him. “I tell my socialist friends,” Gandhi 
said at Faizpur Congress Exhibition in December 1936, ‘you are not 
talking anything new.’ Our ancestors always said, this is God’s 
earth, it is neither of the capitalists nor of Zamindars nor of 
‘anybody. It belongs to God.”’** Though Gandhi started calling him- 
self socialist, as we have already seen, Nehru and the left within 
the Congress did not take his socialist credentials seriously. To 
Nehru this type of socialism was ‘a kind of muddled humanitaria- 
nism.’"* Jayaprakash Narayan scathingly criticized Gandhi’s ‘indi- 
genous’ socialism as a form of ‘autochtonism.’7* Nehru had broad 
sympathy with the socialist group but he preferred to-keep himself 
away from the CSP, though the CSP, on its part, looked to Nehru 
for inspiration and guidance. Nehru felt that it was ‘idle to expect 
the Congress as constituted to become a full-fledged socialist orga- 
nization, but there was every hope of its becoming more and more 
socialistic.’ He believed that the Congress ‘should be led out of the 
backwaters of pure politics by socialist elements who, rather than 
forming independent and sterile study centres, could exploit the 
Congress programme of mass action.’"° To put it in the words of 
Nehru: “There is a great talk of the socialist party or the like but 
I am convinced that much of this talk is merely meant to cover in- 
effective action and also as a means of self-aggrandisement.’?? 
Since he believed that the ‘course of events and the participation in 
direct action would inevitably drive the Congress to a more radical 
ideology’™® he advised the socialist forces to look at the movement 
in a historic perspective and try to widen the social base of the 


Congress. 
As one sympathetic commentator observes: “Nehru was ahead 


of the socialists in having a clear view of the revolutionary 
role which Gandhi had played ... despite, the limitations of his 
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ideology.’?° Nehru admitted that “.... Gandhi, functioning in the 
nationalist plane, does not think in terms of the conflict of classes, 
and tries to compose their differences. But the action he has indulged 
in and taught the people has inevitably raised mass consciousness 
tremendously and made social views vital. And his insistence on 
raising. the masses at the cost, whenever necessary, of vested inte- 
rests has given a strong orientation to the national movement.’’®° 
In Nehru’s view, ‘in this respect (of linking up Swarajya with the 
cause of the masses) Gandhi was always ahead of the nationalist 
movement.’*' He ‘half hoped’ that Gandhi would ‘advance step by 
step toward the social goal.’** 


Nehru’s plea for socialist orientation to the nationalist move- 
ment and the emergence of the CSP provoked right-wing leadership, 
or, to put it in the words of Gandhi, ‘those who represent the tradi- 
tional view,’®® to fulminate against the exponents of new thinking. 
Though politically advanced, these leaders, according to Nehru, were 
extraordinarily backward socially."** ‘They live in an ideology of 
the past and refuse to recognise new forces. They disturst me very 
much because I talk of socialism.’’®5 | 


Though Nehru quite often in the thirties spoke of socialism and’ 
described himself as a ‘socialist.’ the socialism that he preached 
remained vague and undefined. Commenting on the Independence 
for India League, Acharya Narendra Deva in a letter to Nehru 
(Feb. 9, 1929) wrote: “We may all generally believe in the nece- 
ssity of reconstructing our society on a new basis but so long as we 
have no clear conception of the social and economic theories on the 
basis of which the society is to be remodelled and so long as we do 
not know exactly what can be achieved under the present circums- 
tances of the country we cannot hope to obtain any results. The 
ideas of most of us do not know how to proceed about the busi- 
ness.”°°® This is an apt description of the socialism of Nehru. His 
biographer comments : “‘His extremism in objectives did not carry 
with it an intensity of purpose and method.’’®? Gandhi could well 
perceive the nature of Nehru’s socialism. To quote: ‘... we can- 
not put the socialists and Jawaharlal in the same category. He 
believes in socialism. He mixes with the socialist and consults them. 
But there is considerable difference between their methods of work. 
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-.. there are certainly differences between Jawaharlal and me. But 
they are not significant. Without him I feel myself a cripple. He 
also feels more or less the same way.’®® To Nehru, unlike Marxian 
socialists, socialism was not inevitable, it could only come only ‘if a 
large number of people, if a majority in the county’ could be 
‘converted.’®® One may surmise that this understanding of bringing 
about socialism by majority opinion betrays his Fabian affiliation. 
His failure to move ahead with the socialist programme that he 
himself enunciated only exposed the wide gap between what he 
professed to be his ideology and his practice. 


1 
It has been suggested that Nehru failed to make headway in 


carrying forward his socialist programme because of his personal 
loyalty to Gandhi which often proved to be a serious constraint.’ ° 
This appears to be an one-sided analysis. Notwithstanding his 
proclamation of socialism ‘in a scientific and economic sense’? * as 
opposed to utopian, humanitarian socialism and his criticism of the 
Gandhian concept of trusteeship a deeper analysis suggests that his 
socialism was a motley mixture of humanitarianism, utopianism, 
Fabian socialism, Marxian socialism and Gandhism. That his 
acceptance of Marxian socialism, of course with strong reservations 
in some of its essential aspects like the concept of the dictatorship of 
proletariat, cannot be said to have emanatéd from deep ideological 
conviction. The post-Lucknow Nehru presents a different picture. 
Why is this so? We tend to agree with Bipan Chandra when he 
suggests that there were ‘inherent weaknesses in Nehru’s Marxism 
and socialist commitment.’®* Faced with the negative reaction to his 
Lucknow addreés from the dominant right-wing leadership, with the 
tacit approval of Gandhi, Nehru felt the need for tempering his 
ideas. He had to reconcile himself to a Jiberal position. During the 
next ten years, as his biographer reminds us, he was ‘the best shield 
of the Congress against left-wing groups and organizations.’®® 


The real nature of Nehru’s ideological position becomes evident 
if we care to examine in detail the socialism of Nehru the Prime 
Minister. Since strategy of development is'reflective of the ideolo- 
gical position we would like to indicate the contrast between the 
strategy of economic development given shape to by Nehru with 
the Gandhian model of economic development.’** 
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As P.C. Joshi defined it, the Gandhian model of economic 
development is antithetical to the Western capitalistic model and 
was based on even distribution of property both in agriculture and 
industry. ` He did not reject the idea of private property as such but 
wanted to establish a property-owners’ society — small peasant 
proprietors and small-owner traders and artisans in the cities. Big 
property owners would be given a place in Gandhian model provided 
they act as ‘trustees’ holding and managing their properties for the 
good of the community and the poorer sections. Latterly Gandhi 
came to place a greater emphasis on economic equality and the 
elimination of the hiatus between the rieh and the poor than on the 
claims of big property owners to their holdings. But by and large’ 
the Gandhian model was a combination of the petty-bourgeois 
Proudhonian model of society of small commodity-owners and 
small peasant proprietors. It set its face against the acquisitive and 
exploitative aspects of the modern Western or capitalistic model. 
But it cannot be said to be a non-capitalistic model as such. 


The Nehru model, according to Joshi, was by apparent contrast 
a model of rapid industrial development in which the place of capi- 
talist entrepreneurs was to be taken by the state and its officials, 
while in agriculture instead of feudal landlords who impeded all 
progress and modernization of agriculture the main reliance was 
to be put on the small peasant proprietor freed from the shackles of 
feudal overlordship and on efforts to organize them through produc- 
tion and service cooperatives so as to make it possible for them to 
modernize agriculture gradually. _ Nehru, as is well known, termed 
his model ‘the socialistic’ pattern of development: 


The description of Nehru 'model as non-capitalist is, in our 
opinion, highly misleading. Since there is no scope for discussion 
on this point we would just like to point out that a few items of 
crucial evidence — consitutional evidence, evidence from the prin- 
ciples guiding planning and evidence from the operation of the 
economy — suggest that India has been pursuing capitalist path of 
development since Nehru assumed the reins of power.’ 8 


Gandhi had envisioned the future of free India in terms of a 
democratic co-operative commonwealth and a self-sufficient rural 
economy centred round village communities, plough-and-cattle 
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agriculture and cottage industries of a pre-capitalist age. In this 
society every man and woman including the lowliest of the low would 
come into his own. The country is nowhere realizing that goal, not 
only because it is not possible to turn the clock back historically,-but 
also because the seminal humanist urges that lay behind Gandhi’s 
utopia were never acceptable to the powers that be. 


Instead of that pristine pre-capitalist utopia, India has today 
imposed on her shoulders the crushing burden of an acquisitive and 
exploitative capitalist society, where all wealth has come to be con- 
centrated in the hands of a few oligarchic families and in those of 
their bureaucratic political henchmen, talking in terms of democratic 
socialism, socialism by consent etc. in the mellifluous idioms of the 
succeeding Nehru era. 


VII 


The ‘near-Marxist’ Nehru of 1933-36 changed his ideological posi- 
tion subsequently. The Prime Minister Nehru denounced Marxism 
as being outdated.°*® In his ‘The Basic Approach’®” he came nearer 
to Gandhi’s point of view regarding ends-means question. It will 
hardly. be possible to summarize Pandit Nehru’s point of view in 
few lines here. But, strangely enough, he came very much advoca- 
ting (entirely pragmatically, because it might prove useful in prac- 
tice) ‘Vedantic ideal of the life force which is the inner base of 
everything that exists’ along with the basic approach of peaceful 
means for effecting social change in the direction of socialism. His 
‘basic approach’ thus reduces itself to Vedanta plus Gandhian non- 
violence plus socialism and toleration for private capitalism etc. 
As a rationalist he does not perhaps believe’ in Vedanta fully. But 
he thinks it might prove useful, because in Vedanta everything 
sentient or insentient finds a peace in one organic whole and it might 
(‘if we really believed in this all pervading’ concept’) make people 
more tolerant and understanding in their approach to life’s 
problems. 


Coming to mundane problems of everyday life, he, however, 
recognized that Vedanta does not obviously solve them. But there, 
he had nothing better to offer except some kind of wishy-washy 
socialism, which he refused to define precisely except in terms of 
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greater economic equality between social classes than-at present and 
long-term perspective planning for the development of productive 
resources in terms of physical targets capable of achievement. He, 
however, held that even in our approach to socialism we must be 
tolerant and, in present-day India, our national plan must encourage 
private enterprise in many fields. But private enterprise in its part 
must also fit in with the overall national plan and accept controls. 
In this connection he reminded everybody that although capitalism 
is basically different from socialism, the wide gap between them had 
tended to lessen because many of the ideas of socialism are being 
gradually incorporated into capitalism and ‘capitalism’ itself has 
developed some socialistic features even though its major aspects 
remain. He pleaded for land reforms, because in a highly congested 
country like India there can be no radical improvement in the pro- 
ductivity of agriculture without them. He also wanted jand reforms 
in order to break the rigid class structure in the rural countryside. 
But here also, he did not tell us what is to be the shape or content 
of these reforms. He rejected the idea of self-sufficiency of the 
village. He accepted decentralization only on the basis of modern 
techniques and methods of science. This, in short, is ‘his ‘basic 
approach.’ 


But in all, what he is most concerned to reject is the ideology of 
communism because it is tainted with violence. He also rejected 
Marxian economics. He admitted that he had the greatest admira- 
tion for many of the achievements of the Soviet Union such as the 
value attached to the child and the common man and their system 
of education and health. But nothing else. According to him, 
communism also has its growing contradictions within the rigid 
framework that it has built for itself. It ignores the essential needs 
of human nature. It suppresses individual freedom; it is tainted 
with violence and intolerance, and so on. A good part of the notes 
which have been strung together contains nothing else but a dis- 
cussion on violence and non-violence in this context and, it is need- 
‘less to say that Nehru’s approach remains one of non-violence. He 
concluded that many of the political aspects of communism have 
tended to distort our vision of socialism which should be considered 
apart from the political elements or the inevitability of violence. If 
socialism is introduced in a backward and underdeveloped country 
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like India, we shall have a backward and poverty-stricken socialism. 
We have, therefore, to develop our productive resources first, 
because socialism tells us (and he was inclined to accept this propo-: 
sition) that the general character and development of social, political 
and intellectual life in a society -is govérned by its productive 
resources. This we have to do by scientific planning and in the 
spirit of non-violence (with Vedanta thrown in, there is no harm, if 
you like it). This is the overall structure’ of Nehru’s social and 
political outlook. , 

Nehru’s arguments against communism, and his allegations of 
violence fall in squarely with Gandhi’s criticism of communism as 
advocating the so-called Jesuitical maxim : End justifies means, and 
as such it places its reliance on violence as an instrument of capture 
of power. As we have argued elsewhere,®® this is not a correct 
reading of Marxism. One may be tempted to point out in defence 
of the Gandhi-Nehru position (as spelt out in ‘The Basic Approach’) 
the perversions of Marxism in the form; of Stalinism. But was 
it not expected of one who in his earlier years was drawn towards 
‘dialectics’ and ‘the theory and philosophy ‘of Marxism’ to distin- 
guish between the theory of Marxism and its ideological deviation 
and crude distortions during the Stalin era ?, 


Gandhi was fully aware of his differences with Nehru but ‘the 
magician’®® that he was he knew well enough that whom he named 
‘as his ‘heir’ would come round to his views; sooner or later. And 
Gandhi was proved right. 
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The Second World War and 
The Indian Leftists — 


Sanjay Prakas Nanda* l 


Tus Seconp WorLp War was-an important landmark in the world 
history. It was more so for the countries fighting for national 
emancipation from the colonial yoke. In this crucial phase of 
history Indian leftists viewed the war situatiòn from different angles 
and worked out the strategy and tactics for India’s struggle for 
freedom in different ways. An attempt is made here to analyse 
the attitudes of the Communist Party of India (CPI), League of 
Radical Congressmen (L R C) and Revolutionary Communist Party 
of India (RCPI) towards the war — and their programmes for 
India’s struggle for freedom. 


I 


The policy of the communists to resist fascism and colonialism 
at the national and international level was decided upon even before 
the formal outbreak of the war. The Seventh World Congress in 
1935 gave a call to fight against fascism (the predominant form of 
capitalism). The Congress directed the communists to work for 
the creation of anti-fascist Peace Front of all ‘democratic and peace 
loving’ countries and an anti-fascist People’s Front of all ‘demo- 
cratic parties’ in each country. This required that, “in the security 
interests of the Soviet Union, ideology be stretched to provide a 
distinction between fascist and non-fascist capitalists, between aggre- 
ssive and non-aggressive bourgeois ruling circles.” 3 


As an extension of this argument, a new line was formulated 
regarding movements in the colonies. Chinese leader Wang Ming, 
the main spokesman on the policy in the colonies, vehemently 
criticised the Indian communists for their failure to join with the 
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Indian National -Congress (INC) or organisations affiliated with it 
in the anti-imperialist struggle. He considered it as a ‘left’ secta- 
rian error.* In continuation of this new line, G. Adhikari wrote in 
the National Front that 


In case imperialist war breaks out, the Communists would 
undoubtedly stand to convert that war into a civil war — 
so that the warring capitalist governments are overthrown 
and we in the colonies strike for freedom. In case a power- 
ful peace front is formed on an international scale against 
the fascist aggressors and a war for collective security comes 
about, then the communists would surely stand for the 
participation of the former colonies in the struggle against 
the fascist aggressors — but only on the condition that they 
are able to do so as completely free and independent 
nations. * 


Accordingly, the Communist Party of India (CPI) raised the slogan 
of ‘resistance to war, fascism and Chamberlain, for world democracy 
and free India.’ 


Just after the declaration of the war, the Wardha session of the 
Congress Working Committee regretted that the British government 
declared India as a belligerent without her consent and promulgated 
emergency ordinances which curtailed the freedom of the people 
and the activities of the provincial governments in India. Besides, 
the Congress on many occasions condemned fascism and aggression, 
which it ‘considers as the intensification of Imperialism against 
which the Indian people have always struggled.’ And the Congress 
had, also laid down that the issue involving India in war must be 
‘decided by Indian people only’ and they could not permit their 
‘resources to be exploited for the purpose of imperialism.’ The 
Working Committee asserted that the people of India were not 
against the people of Germany, Japan and other people, but did 
have ‘deep-rooted quarrels with systems that deny freedom and 
are based on violence and imperialist oppression.’ And accordingly, 
there was “no conflict between Indian democracy and British 
or world democracy, but there is an inherent conflict between 
Democracy and Imperialism and Fascism. If Britain fights for 
democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism and establish 
full. democracy in India.’> In fact, the committee was eager to 
extend help to establish democracy which meant the end of 

` 4 
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imperialism and fascism but was unable to help in a war conducted 
on ‘imperialist lines for the consolidation of Imperialism.’ 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party of Great 

- Britain (CPGB) ventilated the same sentiment and noted 
with contempt that the people in India and colonies are not 
deceived by false slogan of war for democracy, they see no 
reason why they should place their lives and resources at 
the disposal of their foreign rulérs, when in their own 
countries democracy and freedom are denied to them. ... 
They are not interested in the struggle of rival imperialisms ; 
‘they are interested in their own struggle for freedom, for 
social justice and for an improvement in their material 
conditions. ® 


After the outbreak of the war two ending journals of the CPI— 
the National Front and the Kranti were banned but the Communist, 
as an illegal paper, was published with great hardship. R. P. Dutt 
declared categorically that the appeasement policy of the British 
government was responsible for the outbreak of the war because 
‘imperialist Britain’ wanted this war to be diverted against Soviet | 
Union.” Communists in India said that “the only correct line for 
the Congress was that of unconditional opposition to the war, 
National honour demanded it. Asa part of the world democratic 
front, the Indian national movement could be no party to this 
imperialist war — no matter what ‘concessions’ were made’’® and 
they simultaneously criticised the vacillating attitude of the INC. 
Pointing out the national task the Indian communists contended that 
the 


REVOLUTIONARY UTILISATION ,OF THE WAR 
’ CRISIS FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF NATIONAL 
FREEDOM — THIS IS THE CENTRAL TASK BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL FORCES IN THE NEW PERIOD. 
Thus grows the possibility of the most rapid and wide- 
‘ spread mobilisation against the Government. of drawing 
even the most backward strata into active struggle against 
the Government, of carrying the isolation of the government 
to the extreme point. : Thus opens the perspective of trans- 
formation of imperialist war into war of national liberation.* 


The communists criticized the compromising attitude of the 
Congress leadership and ‘condemned the refusal of the Congress to 
support the Anti-War Strike’ and opposéd ‘the appointment of 
Gandhi as the dictator of Congress policy without any programme 
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of action mandated to him.’*° In the. rural areas the communists 
carried on their propaganda under the slogan of ‘Na ek Pai, Na ek 
Bhai’, that is, ‘they appealed to peasants neither to subscribe to war 
loans nor to permit their menfolk to join the Indian armed 
forces. ?** 


The Indian Communists supported the United-Front tactics at 
the Tripuri Congress in March 1939 and-accordingly voted against 
Subhas Bose and supported Gandhi. In defence of their stand, the 
National Front argued that ‘‘the interests of the movement demanded 
not- the exclusive leadership of one wing over another but a united 
leadership undr the guidance of Gandhiji.” 1" This line was in 
tune with the international communist movement and the Central 
Committee of the CPGB supported it.?* 


The Chinese Communist Party sent a letter of greetings to the 
people of India and this was read out at the open session of the 
Congress at Tripuri. It opined that an united INC can achive 
victory over imperialism. Because, it was “rallying the forces of all 
social classes and of all the political parties of India to from an all- 
India United National Front which is the most important stepping 
stone,’’ 14 


Tripuri Congress was important in the sense that Gandhi 
opposed Bose’s re-election as the Congress president. In this sort of 
a tricky situation the socialists declared their neutrality. Communists 
had to choose between ‘leftist hegemony’ and Congress unity and 
sided with Gandhi with the hope that they would be able to influence 
the policies of the Congress if it was divided. In reality this decision 
meant that “the Indian -Communists abandon the united-front 
from below tactics against the right wing Congress leadership, 
in favour of.a more docile policy of co-operation with thet leader- 
ship.” 75 In fact, this was the “passage from ‘united front from 
below’ (the attempt to infiltrate the Congress in order to expose and 
depose its leadership) to ‘united front from above’ (the willingness to 
mark with that ‘reformist’ leadership) which had been completed.” 1° 


è 


i This attitude of the communist leadership towards the right-wing 
leadership of the Congress at the cost of ‘leftist hegemony’ created 
bewilderment and confusion in the minds of its rank and file. Even 
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in ‘the open session of the Congress, Bankim Mukherjee and 
Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar, both of whom were the communist 
members at the AICC, attacked the ‘right-wing leadership.’ They 
were criticised by the CPI leadership as sectarian as they had failed 
‘to strike a note of unity.’ Explaining the position P. C. Joshi 
wrote that 


. it was not made clear why we voted for Gandhi’s 
leadership. Did we abjure our criticism of the line Gandhiji 
had been advocating since office acceptance ? We did not. 
But we wanted Tripuri to make a forward move, to decide 
in favour of nationwide struggle in the immediate future. 
And Gandhiji being the one person who inspires the greatest 
confidence in the masses, a united working committee, under 
his guidence- and with his cooperation, would have the 
greatest mobilising power of such struggle. ... socialist faith 
was no dogma but revolutionary realism which had itself led 
. 1. °° ‘them to their present conclusion in the present situation. +" 


/ 


Explaining the present situation, S. G. Sardesai pleaded that 


i the leftists not only do not need to, but must not, continue 
their old attitude towards Gandhism and Gandhian leader- 
à ship. They have exposed the shortcoming of Gandhism 
sufficiently in the past. With the new strength at their 
command, the time and the opportunity have come for them 
to wield even Gandhism with the new nationalism that is 
exuberantly spreading out at this very hour in every hut and 
chawl, every field and factory, even shop and school room 
in India. ...This is the Gandhism that we have to resurrect, 
_ burnish and replenish.** 


Thus we find that the basic motivation of the communists during 
this phase of national struggle was to build up ‘national unity’ at 
all costs. It was an error, New Age cautioned, “to make the Right 
the target. of attack instead of imperialism” and hoped that “the 
entire national forces including the national reformist bourgeoisie 
can be won over to struggle against imperialism.” 


Intensification of the anti-imperialist struggle along with all the 
anti-war forces in India including the Congress was perhaps backed 
by the idea that the Soviet Union might be attacked from India and 
Iran. This was clearly expressed by Michael Carritt in Labour 
Monthly.*° The key note of this line of thinking was also expressed 
by the Politburo of the CPI in 1939. It clearly expressed that the 
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‘war that is raging in Europe today is NOT a war of Democracy 
against Fascism. ...It is an Imperialist. War — the second imperia- 
list war. ... the reactionary policy of British Imperialism, of aiding 
and abetting fascist aggression in the hope of directing it against 
the Soviet Union.”** 


According to the CPI’s analysis, the prolongation of war would 
further accelerate the crisis within the imperialist camp. It hoped 
that ‘the war crisis shall develop into revolutionary crisis’ and 
expected that ‘the imperialist war shall be transformed into war 
of national libration.’ This is because of the fact that ‘‘the forces 
of revolution — forces capable of intervening and transforming the 
imperialist war into war for the overthrow of imperialism and 
fascism — are immeasurably stronger today.”3? 


Communists criticized the vacillating attitude of the Congress 
leadership to start mass struggle to secure its objective, i.e., national 
emancipation. It seemed that the INC wanted to “utilise the war 
crisis for striking a hard bargain with imperialism without struggle.” 
But the CPI understood very clearly “that the movement against 
war and for freedom can acquire national dimensions and be really 
effective only when it is led by the Congress, that the proletarian 
hegemony in the national anti-war movement has to be achieved 
not outside and independent of the Congress but through it and 
“for this the unity of the Congress is the supreme need of the 
hour.”’?* 


_ Thus we see that the communists in India during this time faced 
two problems:. (a) to maintain unity within the Congress and 
(b) to push the Congress towards mass struggle. This pledge was 
reiterated in its Independence Day Manifesto of January 1940 and 
a pamphlet (March 1940) entitled “The Congress Socialist Party and 
the War.’’?* 


.. The INC at Ramgarh session (March 1940) decided not to bea 
party to the war and accordingly directed the Congress ministries 
in the provinces to resign. The session further resolved to start a 
civil disobedience movement in order to free India from foreign 
domination,. when the Working Committee would deem fit. The 
underlying assumption was that the movement should be strictly 
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non-violent. ‘The disillusionment of the communists on Gandhi 
and Gandhian leadership emanated from this time onwards. The 
Communist wrote in December 1940 that . 


Human ingenuity could not have drawn up any better rules, 
for sabotaging all struggle and for dashing the national 
. movement to pieces. ... Every Congresmen must be made to 
realise that this satyagraha can only lead to our prostration 


before the enemy. ... That we have a national leadership 
that can offer such a plan is the supreme tragedy of the 
situation.? ë ; : 


_ Further Dr. Gangadhar Adhikari in his Gandhism — A Review 
stated that 


Once Gandhism held the fate of British rule in its hand. 
... Today it pursues the logic of “unconditioned coopera- 
tion” with the same Government and that at a time when an 
unjust imperialist and predatory war is raging. Gandhism 
has entered into its decadent phase.*° 


‘The second phase of the war began with Hitler’s attack on 
Soviet Union in June 1941. This had a! tremendous impact on 
national liberation movements in general ‘and leftist movement in 
particular, in India. CPI Politburo published a pampblet called 
“Soviet-German War”-in July 1941. It stated that 


The Communist Party declares that the only way in which 
the Indian people can help in the just War which the Soviet 
Union is waging is by fighting all the more vigorously for their 

+. „own emancipation from the imperialist yoke. Our attitude 
towards the British Government and its imperialist war aims 
remains what it was. We must continue, nay, intensify our 
struggle against both. There can be no change in our policy 
until a people’s government, which unequivocally renounces 
imperialist aims in this war, comes to power in India and 
in the colonies. We can render effective aid to the Soviet 
Union only as a free people,?” 


Sharp controversies arose within the communist ranks in regard 
‘to the characterization of war. The underground party workers 
were in favour of the continuation of the old policy i.e., non- 
cooperation with the British rulers in India and held that a free 
India would be in a position to help the Soviet people better. The 
other group consisted of the old veterans in the Deoli detention 
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camp, who after long debate and much hesitation, took an ‘inter- 
nationalist’ approach to the whole situation and contended that the 
character of the war has changed with the entry of the Soviet 
Union into the war °° 


While the, debate was going on in India on this issue, the CPGB 
had already adopted a people’s war attitude. R. P. Dutt wrote in 
Labour Monthly in August 1941 that 


.. the task of the working class and democratic movement 
was to build up the strongest common front, both within 
each country and internationally, and on the basis of coalition 
of States with the Soviet Union for the defence of peace 
against aggression, or Peace Front, to check the offensive of 
Fascism and war, prevent its advance to general war and 
thus win time for the working class and popular forces in all 

3 countries to carry forward their struggle, in conditions of 
peace, to solve the basic social problems at the root of the 
crisis, which would otherwise sooner or later give rise to 
imperialist war.*® = 


Harry Politt on hehalf of the Secretariat of the CPGB issued 
an appeal on July 8, 1941 (published in India in December 1941 by 
the CPI in its Party Letter No. 54) in which he contended that after 
the attack of Soviet Union by Germany a fundamentally new situa- 
tion had arisen “in which every government, and every political 
party has had to respond with new policies and a new approach to 
all questions,” *° The defeat of facism of Hitler was “now the 
supreme issue, before the whole of democratic and progressive 
mankind”. The CPI subsequently published another party 
letter (no. 55) with the headline “OUR NEW LINE ON WAR 
— BRITISH COMRADES CORRECT US!” Tacitly the letter 
acknowledged the existence of debates that were going on within the 
party in order to characterize the war as People’ s war. The letter 
writes that : 


... Com. Politt’s brilliant letters to the British Party make us 
realise as in a flash that in formulating our policy, we have 
allowed ourselves to be misled by our own “theories” and 
“speculations” which were produce of our own bourgeois 
nationalism, rather than by the proletarian internationalism 
of Marx and Lenin.*? 


Immediately after this the Politburo of the CPI met on December 
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15, 1941 and a resolution accepting Peoples’. War thesis was taken. 
The resolution said that : 


“we are a practical party and in a new situation, it is our 
task not only to evolve a new form of struggle for it, but 
also to advance new slogans appropriate to the new stage, 
suiting the new form of our national movement: The key 
slogan of our party which guides alljour practical activity is’: 
“MAKE THE INDIAN PEOPLE PLAY A PEOPLE’S 
ROLE IN THE PEOPLE’S WAR.” 2 


Thus we see that the CPI took an “‘internationalist” approach 
towards the whole situation and decided to collaborate with the 
British government in India. It was said that the ‘Old Bolsheviks’ 
like S. A. Dange, Muzaffar Ahmad and S S Mirajkar and younger 
leaders like B. T. Ranadive and Ajoy Ghosh who were detained 
at the Deoli detention camp wanted to fight for ‘proletarian inter- 
nationalism’ and favoured unconditional support to British war 
efforts. They considered conditional cooperation with British govern- 
ment in India as ‘full of gross opportunism and anti-Socialism, 
petty national ‘considerations ‘above: ‘international one’. On the 
other haiid, underground party workers said that this stand on 
war was illogical. They accused that the comrades who favoured the 
change of party policy were out of touch with the Indian realities 
and that they did not understand the dynamics of Indian reality.** 
In fact; under the insistence of CPGB, Indian communists accepted 
the change of the party line. However this sudden change of 
attitude towards war ‘Caused acute embarrassment to the commu- 
nists in India as the attitude of most of Indians towards the war did 
not change. It took the Communist Party more than “six months 
to'reconcile its members to the realisation that the war had ceased 
to be an ‘Imperialist War’ and was a ‘Peoples’ War’ ’’.*¢ 
The. Communists called it a ‘peoples’ war’ because they made 
sharp differences between the people and, their rulers and their 
policy was not to suit the Soviet foreign policy, rather to point out 
‘the new prospect for humanity that opened through the Soviet entry 
into the war.’ Further, refuting the chargé that the communists 
are whole-heartedly supportting the British war effort and thereby 
undermining India’s nationalist aspirations, Hansraj wrote in 
Forward to Freedom that, 
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The character of the war has changed but not the character of 
the war-efforts in our country nor the government that guides 

_and controls them. The existing war efforts are directed 
by a foreign autocracy which instead of mobilising the 
people fears their mobilisation. ... we take a positive attitude 
towards war-efforts because it is our war and declare that we 
want to build up NATIONAL PEOPLE’S WAR EFFORT, 
... WE CO-OPERATE WHERE WE CAN, WE RESIST 
WHERE WE MUST.” We co-operate where it is in the 
peoples’ interest to do so. We resist where it is demanded 
by peoples’ interests. We thus bring the people into action 
to defend their interests and advance them.” 5 


In order to defeat fascism at the international level the CPI 
wanted to build up United National Front with the Congress, the 
Muslim League and all other political sections. This National Front 
shall press the demand for a national government with the united 
support of all sections and considered non-co-operation as fatal to 
the interests of the Indian people. 


The responsibility to popularise the Peoples’ War thesis fell on 
the shoulder of P. C. Joshi. In 1942, he wrote two articles 
“Imperialist War into Peoples’ War” and “A New Revolutionary 
Upsurge.’’*® In his first article Joshi took pairs to analyse the 
contradiction of the world capitalist structure which “sharpened 
the crisis of the bourgeois system to such an extent that it became 
a crisis of the bourgeois ruling class itself. ‘‘Further, the entry of 
the Soviet Union into this war would ensure not world domination 
but “the achievement of world liberation”, i.e. “the liberation of all 
peoples in Europe, Asia and America.” The implicit assumption 
was that the Allied Camp would be victorious because of ‘the 
powerful unity of the people of the world with Soviet Union’ and 
the Soviet Union would dominate the Allied Camp.*” 


Joshi in his second article, proclaimed that the Soviet Union 
fought for her liberation against fascist invaders, it fought for 
liberation of all the people.*® 


The assumption of Joshi was that by helping the war effort, the 
people in India, like the oppressed people of other parts of the 
globe, would be able to achieve freedom from the colonial domina- 
tion. This was possible because the Soviet Union was the dominant 
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force in the allied camp and, moreover, “‘inside the front govern- 
ment, the USSR alone has positive liberationist aims in the peoples” 
war’. Even in 1942 Joshi, in a telegram to the CPGB, favoured 
political concessions by the British to the Indians and argued that 
“maximum mobilisation of Indian resources could be achieved only 
by an Indian national government.’’*® In October 1941, the Central 
Committee of the CPGB passsd a resolution on India pointing 
out that the victory of the axis powers would mean not only the 
enslavement of Europe but also “more slavery for the people of 
India than ever before known’’, and that, on the other hand, the 
victory of the Soviet Union and its allies would create “the most 
favourable world condition for the liberation of the Indian people”. 
Hénce the CPGB wanted the people of India in general and the 
communists in particular, to understand : that “today the path of 
Indian Independence lies through the victory of the Soviet Union 
and its allies over fascism.” *° i 


Labour Monthly in an article entitled “Leading the World 
Against Hitler”, written under the pseudonym “Qwaester”, wrote 
that, i i i 


Obviously the first concern of the proletariat in an impe- 
trialist country fighting the Soviet. Union is to procure the 
defeat and overthrow of its own Government, turning the 
imperialist war into a civil war. The first concern of the 
proletariat in other imperialist countries, on the other 
hand, must be the defence of Soviet Union, where defeat 
would bea terrible blow not only for the proletariat of all 
countries, but for humanity in general. Every act of the 
proletarian struggle has to be subordinated to this supreme 
aim of procuring the victory of the USSR, which would 
mean a great stride forward of the people’s cause in every 
country.‘? 


In September -1941, R. P. Dutt wrote in the same vein in 
‘ Labour Monthly.** ' 


` In continuation of this policy the communist members of the. 
AICC issued an appeal to other members of the INC, before the 
Wardha Congress session in 1942, to give wholehearted support to 
tbe British government for its war efforts. Communists prepared a 
draft resolution for the session in which they justified the change of 
the character of war. This was firstly, because ‘‘the new alignment 
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means: complete reversal of. the reactionary anti-Soviet policy” 
pursued by the imperialist powers for the last twenty-three years ; 
secondly, due to the presence of Soviet Union, the joint victory of 
this alliance would no longer result in an “imperialist redivision of 
the world”; thirdly, the new alliance is in essence a “mighty” 
united front of the peoples of Europe and America against fascism, 
which was developing into a powerful pecple’s upsurge and trans- 
forming the war against Hitler and his allies into a “war of world 
liberation, ensuring not only the crushing of fascism but the disinte- 
gration of world imperialism itself.” 4° 


Thus we see that the Communists ‘pleaded that the support of 
the Indians towards the war be unconditional. 


II 


The League of Radical Congressmen under the leadership of 
M. N. Roy was formed in 1939. It was the only left group up to 
June 1941 which maintained that the war was not an imperialist 
war and ‘voluntarily supported’ the war effort of the British govern- 
ment. In fact, from the very beginning of the war, INC could not 
take a clear stand on it. Because it was against both fascism and 
British rule in India it did not know how to reconcile these two 
dominant considerations. This vacillation is evident from the fact 
that the Congress ministers were in the provinces for two months 
after the outbreak of war. 


` The League of Radical Congressmen of M. N. Roy welcomed 
the declaration of war by the British government against the fascist 
Germany and contended in September 6, 1939 that : 


“All freedom-loving people will congratuate the British 
Government on the decision, even though much belated, to 
put an end to Hitlerism, which it has been encouraging all 
the time. Had the decision been taken earlier, the freedom 
of many European countries would have been saved.” 43 


Roy criticized the Congress leadership for not adopting “the 
policy of unconditional co-operation recommended by Gandhiji and 
for not taking a realistic view of the whole situation as the ‘reality 
of the situation is that India is a part of the British Empire 
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and therefore cannot. stay out of the war except by severing 
that relation.” Roy was convinced that) India could not remain 
aloof towards the war as a part of the British Empire, “unless she 
outgrows that status of dependency not by any grace of Imperia- 
lism, but by her own might.” Besides, economically also she was 
going to be involved inthe war.*® . 


.. Roy came down heavily on-the Congress Working Committee’s 
(CWC) statement of September 14, 1939 requesting the British 
government to declare its war aims. He considered this statement 
as totally irrelevant as the British government had already declared 
that the “object of the present war is to end Hitlerism,” and the 
INC could have formulated terms on which it was “admittedly 
prepared to favour India’s participation in the war so long as it is 
a war against Fascism.” Because | 


“The Congress is in a positition to dictate terms, and its 

leaders should have done that. Instead they failed to take 

the initiative, which is left to the other side. This may 
; be considered to be good manners, but it is bad leader- 
3 ship.” t° 


On October 17, 1939, the Viceroy declared the war aims of the 
British government which was unacceptable to both the INC & 
LRC; Being disillusioned Roy changed his position regarding war 
from “support” to “neutrality.” Roy in his letter to the Congress 


President wrote that : 
.“True to its ideals of freedom and democracy, the Congress 
always condemned the violence and aggressiveness of Fascist 
Powers. No freedom loving Indian could even approve of 
the British foreign policy during the last several years which 
aided and abetted the destruction of freedom of weak and 
small nations. When finally the British Government aban- 

doned the policy of connivance with Fascism, the Congress 
naturally expressed its sympathy for the object and offered 
its readiness to help the attainment of the laudable object of 
freeing Europe and the world from the greatest menace of 
our time. ... The Congress should take up an attitude of 
neutrality. ‘AS a part of the British Empire, India has been 
involved in the war. But that alone does not guarantee 

- willing co-operation of the Indian people. Let the British 
Government carry on its war,-if our counsel will not 
‘prevail.”’47 
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- -Roy differed with other leftists regarding the characterisation 
of the war. He believed that the present war was an “internecine 
conflict precipitated by an accident ora miscalculation” and certainly 
not due to the irreconcilable conflict between the two imperialist 
systems. Other leftists were identifying the two contending parties 
as imperialist countries because of their expansionist tendencies and 
hence even a fascist state like Germany was branded as an imperia- 
list country. But, to Roy, “‘territorial expansion” was not the 
characteristic feature of modern imperialism. For instance, the 
USA “is a typical, first class, modern imperialist country”, yet 
politically it had not conquered any country. In fact, the economic 
foundation of modern Imperialism required “surplus capital for 
export.’’*® 


Roy considered that the British financial aid was responsible for 
Nazi expansion as the “predatory system of German Nazism is not 
a rival of, but a subsidiary to, British Imperialism. Without 
financial aid from the third party, the Nazi Empire would collapse 
like the Roman Empire. The prop is provided by British bankers. 
Thus, whatever antagonism between the two countries may be 
apparent, that is only superficial, and cannot be the cause of 
serious military conflict”. This is evident from the fact that when 
negotiations for the formation of Anglo-French-Soviet non-aggre- 
ssion pact was going on in Moscow, news of a “gigantic” financial 
deal between the London bankers and Nazi Germany came out ; 
the big armament factories of Skoda’s . main investors were French 
financiaries. Further, Roy contended that the analogy of the last 
war did not apply to the present context because the present conflict 
was not a scramble for colonies. ... Nor it was a culmination of a 
pre-meditated plan of one imperialist power to weaken another’.*? 


Roy considered that the present age was the age of war and 
Revolution. The character of war was determined in the specific 
period of history. At the time of bourgeois revolution all wars 
were fought “either for establishing or defending national States.” 
Likewise, wars fought at the initial stage of imperialist expansion 
were “colonial wars, waged for subjugating weaker peoples and 
annexing backward territories”. But at present, with the decay of 
capitalism, started the period of revolution and the wars only 
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accelarated the process of revolution. This sort of war, as the 
present one, is not an imperialist war, it is an internecine conflict, 
bound to weaken both .the parties involved and thus open the 
floodgates of revolution”’.°° St, A 


oa Pro-Nazi gesture or appeasement policy of Chamberlain govern- 
ment pained Roy. He expected that the British people would not 
support this government in the “coming election to be held soon”. 
The formation -of Churchill cabinet, in place of Chamberlain, wa3 
viewed: by Roy ‘as the “genuinely: anti-Fascist democratic forces"; 
coming to dominate the situation in‘Britain. To Roy, whoever was 
fighting: against fascism Was i playing an objectively progressive role 
and therefore, 


Mr. Churchill, who guides to-day the front-rank Ranier 
„against the bulwark. of the world reaction, whatever else he 
‘máy have in his mind, is a more revolutionary force than ali 

the Congress leaders, right or left, taken together, who are 

: only. obstructing that fight. Mr. Churchill to-day signifies 
i the symbol of English people ae Fascism. As such, he 
will be historically appreciated. 2 
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to fa: spite of. the fact that this change of British Sovanna did not 
change its policy towards India, Roy was in favour. of co-operating 
with .the.then-British government in order to-fight against fascism. 
Because he believed. that ‘ultimately, imperialism could not prevent 
the democratic and progressive forces from taking up the fight. To 
that-extent, Imperialism has been weakened, and to a corresponding 
extenf, India ‘is benefitted”. “Roy pleaded that the Indians from 
> their very desire to fight Imperialism, should cooperate wie the 
Britia government in.the fight against fascism. a 


“The war situation in Europe took a drastic and dramatic turn in 
April 1940. Hitler’s Nazi-army “conquered many countries in 
western Europe. By seeing the uninterrupted spread of fascism Roy 
“‘dropped ‘his call for peace, abandoned his, indifference and became 
an enthusiastic supporter of war efforts.6®” There could not be 
freedom and democracy if Hitlerism did not fall and hence, it was 
got the time to ask who- was -fighting against fascism. It was the 
responsibility of all sensible people to help, those who were fighting 
against. fascism as ‘the latter was the greatest menace to human 
civilization.** *, g 
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: So in that context, the slogan to “transform the Imperialist war 
into a civil war which had never anything more than a propagandist 
value”, was quite misleading since it was not an imperialist war. 
Further, the war of national liberation in colonial countries (civil 
war) was not an immediate issue even “if it breaks out in the near 
future. The civil ‘war’ will almost certainly end in a defeat of the 
forces of revolution. That again will mean triumphant march of 
Fascism’ in those countries.”*5 Because, an “openly Fascist 
England” would not improve. the conditions in India. On the other 
hand, Roy contemplated that the: « 


“revolution in Europe will contribute to the liberation of 

the Indian people inasmuch as it will seriously threaten the 

base of Imperialism which keeps India in subjugation. 

Since the defeat of Hitlerism will promote the cause of 

revolution ‘in Europe, it will be beneficial also for India ; 

$ therefore, failing to strike the final blow for Indian freedom 

‘immediately, the popular forces in this country should do 
their utmost to bring about that defeat.” $° 


Roy was further convinced that the Congress leaders due to their 
pro-fascist inclinations were not prepared to support the war efforts 
of the British government. This was mainly because of the fact 
that the Congress leaders in general, and Gandhi in particular, drew 
their inspiration from the ancient Indian philosophy. The most 
important feature of the philosophy of Fascism was the cult of 
Superman. The father of the cult was Nietzsche, who was a 
disciple of Schopehauer ; and Schopenhauer found “consolation in 
the philosophy of Upanisads’. So there was a close kinship 
between the ‘‘crassest manifestation of vulgar materialism” and the 
“spiritualist ideology” of the orthodox Indian nationalism. Further, 
to Roy, the “tormented soul of Schopenhauer, which was the perso- 
nification of the despondence ofthe defeated German bourgeoisie, 
found consolation in the philosophy of Upanisads — a philosophy 
which for ages prevented the Indian people from facing the 
realities of life with the courage to change them”.5’ Thus Roy 
concluded that ‘ideologically, India is nearer to Fascism than 
realised by a few. The dogmatic spiritualism preached by many an 
intellectual leader of modern India is the philosophy of Fascism.”**® 
Karnik has rightly pointed out that Roy was thus : 


“to some extent predisposed to find fascist leanings in the 
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leaders of the Congress. Asa result of this suspicion, he 
developed a distrustful outlook towards the Congress which 
persuaded him to adopt the view that it could not be trusted 
to fight and win the war.’’5® 


Roy was convinced that the mass basis of eoeta was disrupted 
by the “authoritarianism of the reactionary leadership” of Gandhi. 
Muslims and other sections of the population were being alienated 
by the pronounced Hindu-religious: prejudices of Gandhism. But, 
according to Roy, Congress had some popularity that was due to 
the ‘Mahatma Cult’. This sort. of popularity might be used for 
“reactionary purposes, but it is no asset for a progressive political 
movement, much less can it be the foundation of a party to lead the 


+ 


Indian people’ s struggle for freedom: AN 


The Central Executive Comae of .the League of Radical 
Congressmen met in Meerut in October 26-27, 1940 and resolved 
that the Radical League should function as an independent political 
party with the name “Radical Democratic People’s Party” and 
further resolved that “all Radicals shall resign from executive posts 
and elected committees of the Congress, because they cannot share 
the responsibility for executing the present Congress policy" of war 
in parnealer: 2r 


II 


Saumyendra Nath Tagore, after coming out from the CPI, formed 
the Communist. League (CL)-in 1934. Subsequently in 1942 he 
formed the. Revolutionary Communist Party of India (RCPI). 


ie Tagore and his group all along spoke in favour of opposing the 
war and considered the war as the second imperialist war. In fact, 
just after the outbreak of the war the CL came out with a pamphlet 
titled “The Imperialist War and India” in which it tried to expose 
the “real implication of the so-called democratic front stunt of the 
British communists (Stalinist brand), of the Indian Stalinists, of the 
Indian bourgeois nationalists such as Gandhiji and of the petty 
bourgeois Congress-Socialist ( national socialist ) Party.”’** 


The party divided the policy pursued by the Soviet Union under 
Stalin’s leadership on war in three stages. It characterised the first 


fa 
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period as the period of ‘‘national-chauvinistic defencist” policy of 
-the Stalinists of England and France. The second period started 
when Stalin entered into the non-aggression pact with Hitler and 
-started supplying war materials, when the Soviet Union sent invading 
army to Poland, when Poland was reeling in agony under Nazi 
boots” and grabbed territories ; the third and fina] period started 
with the attack of Soviet Union by Hitler and suddenly ‘Churchill 
became the only champion of democracy, the imperialist war became 
a people’s war.’’® 


The CL was in favour of intensification of national movement. 
It criticized the INC as it declared ‘“‘its fullest sympathy for the 
democratic front of British imperialism” and Gandhi’s reluctance to 
start mass movement due to the “naked class-interest of the Indian 
bourgeoisie” whose interest he upheld. Because the Indian bour- 
geoisie “knew fully well that in this epoch an anti-imperialist mass- 
movement would mean its own negation as a class’’.°* It considered 
that the Congress ministries in the provinces instead of resigning in 
the “tame drawing-room fashion’’, should have forced the govern- 
ment to drive them out of office. In fact, 


“That could have been the starting point of a great mass 
movement—the forcible suppression of ‘popular’ ministry — 
. but that is exactly what the Indian bourgeoisie did not want 
at that time.” °” 


__ So the policy of the CPI to work unitedly among others with the 
INC and thereby capturing the organisation was considered by CL 
as suicidal. In fact the: 


“most loyal and meek Indian bourgeoisie has, during the 
last imperialist war, drained all the resources to support 
British Imperialism in a righteous war and will be ready this 
time to hand over the masses of India and all her resources 
in aid of British Imperialism to support a democratic war. 
While the stage is set for a complete betrayal of freedom 
and democracy for the masses of India, the national-front 
‘communists of India look forward to the Party of the Indian 
bourgeoisie, the Indian National Congress, to initiate a 
programme of resistance to war and decide to lie on the 
saddle.” "°. 


Further, the party contended that the “‘theory of the anti- imperia- 
list national front, with the Indian bourgeoisie as its. component 
6 
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part, is the theory of class-collaboration and betrayal of the 
people’s revolution for democracy and freedom and the theory of 
composite leadership of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and the 
tactics of united front with the bourgeoisie strengthened the strangle 
hold of the bourgeoisie on the masses’’.*? 


Tagore and his party considered that ‘‘bourgeois-democracy of 
Britain and fascism of Germany and Italy are one and the 
samething’’.°® And hence, to choose one form of imperialism against 
another was unnecessary since “war is inevitable as long as imperia- 
lism predominates world economy”: The present war could not be 
termed as a struggle for democracy against fascism because the fight 
to dominate Africa and Middle-East between Britain and Germany 
was not to extend democracy. If Britain was too keen in extending 

-democracy outside her frontiers, she should have helped’ the 

German masses to “rise in revolution,and overthrow the fascist 
government in Germany”. Even, in India} the British government’s 
-promulgation of anti-democratic ordinances in the name of national 
-defence, is certainly not a sign of extending democracy. So the 
crying need of the time was to utilise this “rarely opportune moment 
_for winning the freedom of the Indian people, when the masses of 
‘India has to be organised and led into,a decisive struggle against 
British imperialism, when the chances of victory are more bright 
than ever’’.°* è 


To the CL, the character of war did not change even after Soviet 
‘Union was attacked by Germany. It considred that : $ 


“Soviet Union was all along uader Stalin a partisan in the 
war. It was Stalin’s open pact with Hitler that brought 
about Hitler’s attack on Poland and it was Stalin’s secret 
pact with Hitler that led to the partition of Poland by Hitler 
and Stalin. Stalin took Bessarabia and the Baltic states as 
a price of his neutrality in favour of Hitler, whom he 
supplied war materials till June 1941. Thus it was wrong 
to say that Soviet Russia was not in the war. Stalinism was 
in the war from the very beginning in favour of German 
fascism, its neutrality was in the certain reservations like the 
neutrality of fascist Italy. In this period both Stalinism and 
Italian fascism played the role of the’ suppliers of raw 
materials of war to Hitler.”’*° i 


Swami Sahajanand, a kisan leader with the communists at that 
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time, in a letter to. Iddulal Yagnik tried to justify the change of 
‘people’s war thesis and CPI’s support for the British government on 
the ground that Lenin and the Bolshevik party had supported 
Kerensky and joined bands with him when Kornilov raised the 
standard of revolt against the Kerensky government. Saumyendra 
Nath Tagore in his pamphlet “SAHAJANAND, KORNILOV & 
PEOPLES’ WAR” refuted this historical paralellism in spite of the 
fact that Tagore and his CL were sworn enemies of fascism. He 
argued that it was one thing to “fight against fascism and quite 
another thing to misrepresent the character of the present war and 
to propagate such false slogans as ‘Peoples’ wac’ and ‘democratic 
front’, ...This is thoroughly unprincipled.” Tagore wrote that in 
Russia 


“Firstly, the masses: had already destroyed autocracy. 
Secondly, though the masses had to surrender the state 
power into the hands of bourgeoisie in February due to the 
weakness of their political parties, yet the masses had kept 
sufficient power in their own hands through their soviets. 
Thirdly, though the bourgeoisie usurped the state power, 
it was powerless to exert it .fully on the masses. The 
phenomenon of dual power had made its appearance in 
February. Fourthly, by lending only, technical ‘military’ 
-help to the provincial government, on no account political 
help, the workers of Petrograd got the chance of arming 
themselves.”?7* 


Did the political situation in India fulfil even a single one of the 
conditions ?, asked Tagore. 


IV 


To conclude, we see that the Indian leftists inspired by the tea- 
chings of Marx and Lenin, differed at the crucial juncture of history. 
-In fact, the war thesis of the CPI, provided for the first time, some 
broad theoretical guidelines for the liberation movement in colonial 
and dependent countries in general and India in particular. Lenin 
in “The Situation within the Socialist International” wrote that : 


_ “There is one, and only one, kind of real internationalism 
and that is — working wholeheartedly for the development 
of. the revolutionary movement and the revolutionary 
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struggle ‘in one’s own country, and supporting (by. propa- 
ganda, sympathy, and material aid) this struggle, this, and 
only this, line in every country without exception.” "9 


. In 1939, when the “imperialist war” broke out almost all major 
leftist parties, except the Royists, being true to the Indian masses, 
were against the British war effort. The CPI and the CL in particular 
criticized the INC for its \acillating policies. But the real dilemme 
started when in 1941 the Soviet Union was attacked by Nazi 
Germany. The CPI with much initial hesitations changed its 
political line and made an all-out effort to popularise the ‘People’s 
War” thesis. In fact, this change of the CPI’s policy towards war 
only alienated it from the Indian masses. Because, nationalistic 
aspirations and anti-imperialist sentiments among the masses . were 
at its peak. Contradictions in the Indian society and polity were 
crystalising as an effect of war. No section of the Indian population 
was satisfied with the government. So it was not easy for the CPI 
to “persuade their ranks that British imperialism had overnight 
become a prisoner in the People’s Camp.”"* 


M. N. Roy, seeing the “horror of fascism”’, suddenly jumped out 
from his self-proclaimed ‘‘neutrality” to the support to war. The 
_INC, voicing the opinion of the Indian masses, continued to oppose 
the war effort. It undoubtedly was the single important political 
force to reckon with. Saumyendra Nath Tagore and his CL, follow- 
ing Lenin, opposed the war but was in favour of giving material and 
other help to the Soviet Union. 


The prime motivation of any country under colonial subjugation 
is to fight for national liberation. In this effort the leftists were 
supposed to prepare the masses (especially the workers and peasants) 
for seizing the state power. As is known, history moves through 
the resolution of contradictions. And these contradictions have 
some sort of hierarchy—i. e., one type of contradictions being more 
important than the other. In 1941 perhaps the most important 
contradiction was the one between Indian people. struggling for 
freedom and the colonial state. 


But the CPI because of its affiliation with the Comintern sought 
.the guidance of the international body in formulating its political 
. line from time to time and, because of its overzealousness to prove 


t 
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its-loyalty, it failed to draw proper lessons from the objective 
situation. The Royists also in their crusade against fascism lost 
sight of this principal contradiction. The Revolutionary Com- 
munists'being inspired by their purist understanding of Marxism 
detached itself from the mainstream of the nationalist movement and 
thus proved itself an ineffective political force, 
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Students and Politics : 
A Comparative Perspective 


Anirban Banerjee* 


Tuts paper seeks to make a comparative analysis of student 
movements in various parts of the world. It aims to answer two 
questions, namely (1) what are the characteristic features of student 
activism, and (2) why do student movements arise? And in 
answering these two questions a host of social, economic and 
political factors have been taken into account. 


Introduction 


In this comparative analysis of student movements, a cross- 
cultural perspective has been adopted out of a conviction that 
certain universal traits are present in all student movements. As 
George P. Murdock has pointed out, despite great diversity, “all 
human cultures have fundamentally a great. deal in common, and 
these common aspects are susceptible to scientific analysis” (Quoted 
in Young, 1984, p. 14). Similarly, student movements, despite the 
great diversity of conditions in which they arise and operate, have 
certain common causes and common features, and these may well 
be subjected to scientific analysis. The present paper seeks to make 
a scientific analysis of student movements with an eye to throw light 
on two specific questions : 


(1) What are the main characteristics of student 
movements ? 


(2) Why do student movements arise ? 


Characteristics of Student Movements 


Students occupy an important place in every developed as well as 
developing country. They are the most organized and enlightened 
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section of the youth. Since the 1848 Hungafiad revolution, when - 
students rallied behind Louis Kossutn to oveithrow the reactionary 

Prince Metternich, and thereby overthrowing-the Metternich. system, 

they have become a major political force to reckon with in all 

countries. 


Student movements differ from other political movements in 
terms of certain features. In the first place, students are at a stage 
of life when idealism i is one ‘of their ‘ruling, emotions. Hence they 
are. mostly concerned with’ idedl _issues, though they have not 
restrained themselves to ideal issues alone and supported movements 
of the ‘people to better their conditions of existence. Hence they are 
easily” influenced by ideologies and mythologies which profess a 
better social order economically, socially and morally. They lack 
patience with elders who are not willing to change. This aspect of - 
student behaviour has been well documented’ (See Feuer 1969, 
Kultygin, 1988 and Amrik Singh, 1984 etc). This moralistic tone 
distinguishes. student movements, from peasant and labour move- 
ments: which mainly aim at securing better existential conditions 
and also accounts. for the respet students get from society. 


*Se&ondly, student movements are: elitist in’ character, because 
students -comprise ` only: a microscopic minority ` of the total 
popiitation. : Hence it becomes imperative to align with other 
sections of society, since, otherwise the movement is bound to end 
in a fiasco, however noble be its aims. Hence statesmen like Lenin 
and Mao Tse-tung’ have exhorted students and youth to align with 
the masses. And students hive, i in fact, made Gommon- cause with 
the masses in resisting oppression or when they ldunched struggles 
to better their existential conditions. Feuer (1969, Ch. I) has termed 
this the ‘back-to-the people spirit’ of student movements 


Thirdly, student movements are intetnatidial ‘in’ outlook. The 
New Eefttactivists, for example, were very much concerned with the 
Vietriam ‘War; which ‘became the rallying point ‘of student protesters 
` in all countries of the world. Ideological currents quickly travel 
among Students ` ‘through ~ journals,‘ “iaformal ` méetings: and 
communications. - International student Organizations ‘like the 
International Union of Students and the International Student Confe- 
rence have emerged in the post-Second World War period. They 
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~ have served as meeting places for thousands of student leaders (See 


Altbach, 1970). 


Fourthly, all students are not activists. The activist in the 
student movement has been recognised as a unique type since the 
first recognised analysis of student movements. In 1903, a Russian 
student newspaper, The Student, distinguished four groups among 
the Russian studentry They are as follows : 


(1) The “indifferent crowd’’— persons completely indifferent 
to the student movement. 


(2) The “academics’”—‘‘those who favour movements of a 
purely academic type”. 


(3) Opponents of student movements in general-nationalists, 
anti-semities etc. 


(4) The “politically minded’’— those who believe in fighting 
to overthrow Tsarist despotism (Cited in Feuer, 1969, 
Ch, J). 


It is the politically minded students who participate in 
movements bringing about radical social change. They are generally 
more intelligent than the average student, academically superior to 
them, maintain an active interest in political affairs and also 
participate in organizing strikes and demonstrations. (See Astin 
et.al. 1975, Ch. HI). They have been found to be more interested 
in. humanities and social sciences and less likely to take up 
professional courses (See Spencer, 1967, Astin et.al. 1975 etc). They 
score low on scales of authoritarianism and dogmatism. (Katz, 
1974). The fourfold model given here is, I think, broadly applicable 
to all countries at all times. 


Why Students Participate in Politics ? 


Students participate in political activity due to several reasons. 
Kultygin (1987, pp. 55-56) pointed out four motivations. (1) The 
rational value motivation in which the very goal of the social 
“movement is regarded as desirable, just and necessary and the 
success of the movement is attributed to the cause it champions. 
(2) The emotional motivation in which people join movements 
“because they have a negative emotion against people or social 


a 
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conditions that are being denounced. (3) The traditional motivation, 
in which people join movements because their elders i.e. parents or 
uncles joined it. (4) The deliberately rational motivation in which 
people join movements for some future advantage. 


Apart from these motivating factors, we find that student 
movements arise from a.number of social, economic and political 
variables. These are as follows : 


National Liberation Movements. 
Government Policy. . 
The Education System, ' 
The Generation Gap. 
Social Background. 
Unemployment. 


Ste veneer 


Alienation. 


1. National Liberation Movements 


National liberation movements are an important political cause of 
gtudent movements. The growth of nation states is a historical 
._ phenomenon. Nationalism may be defined as a political creed that 
underlies the cohesion of modern societies and legitimises their claim 


` to authority (Kohn, 1968, p. 63). Nationalism may take various 
-forms. One of them is colonialism. The endless search for captive 


markets for selling industrial. products and getting cheap raw 
materials for capitalist development that led to the enslavement and, 
in some cases, extermination of native, populations in many 
countries, the establishment of colonies of white settlers, the forcible 
conyersion of colonies to one crop or one mineral! settlements to suit 
_the colonial exploiter. The process of subjugation of the countries of 
` Asia and Africa was completed by the end of the 19th century. As 
Bipan Chandra rightly pointed out: “From the very beginning, 
capitalism has developed by being a fetter.on the social; ' economic 
and. political progress of its colonies—the other countries involved 
in the growth of capitalism (Chandra, .1984, p. 4). This parasitic role 
of, capitalism was recognised by the mpeomine intellectuals of the 
colonies. eee 


Colonialism did not sca: fo é€conomic and political 
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contact between the metropolis and the periphery. It had profound 
cultural implications as well. As M.N. Srinivas pointed out, cultural 
contact between the rulers and the ruled led to westernization. 
The term subsumes changes.occurring at different levels-technology, 
institutions, ideology and'values. It has two main features. In the 
first place, we find that the colonial power introduced certain new 
institutions and made fundamental changes in the old ones. 
Secondly, certain value preferences like humanitarianism including 
equilitarianism and secularization came into being (Srinivas, 1984, 
p. 48). 


Education is an important instrument for westernizing the people. 
Out of the education system emerges the middle class who naturally 
go into the various professions, including those which are intellectual. 
The students easily perceive the differences between the values 
imparted by western education and the behaviour of the colonial 
masters themselves. The European agitation over the Ilbert Bill 
during Lord Ripon’s regime in India, for example, alerted the Indian 
student to the disjunction between the professed value of equality of 
the Europeans and their actual racist behaviour. , Having perceived 
the damage that colonialism can inflict on their country, the students 
make common cause with the people, who are already growing under 
the iron heels of colonial oppression and ever ready to take up arms 
against the colonial exploiter. In this manner, they become inducted 
into the national liberation struggles. 


We know that today nationalism is an important political force. 
In colonial countries, it became no less important than it had been 
in the imperialist countries. Nationalism means the demand of the 
people of every country for a government of the same ethnic 
complexion as the majority. ‘‘Every people awakened to nationalism 
sees political self-determination as its goal”. (Kohn, 1968, p. 65). 
However every country’s experience with colonialism is unique, and 
hence as Desai points out, the study of nationalism in each country 
becomes a separate task. (Desai, 1984, p. 5). Nevertheless there 
are certain common denominators that explain why at a particular 
phase of history national liberation movements took place simul- 
taneously in many nations and also explain why student activism 
started in these nations. 
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The role of colonialism in arousing and later providing a continu- 
ing impetus fòr student protests has been widely recognised. Studies 
in various countries have shown that students reacted to the humilia- 
tion that colonialism brought to these countries. (See for example, 
Altbach, 1968 and 1974 ; Bose 1987 ; Chattopadhyay, 1984 ; Douglas 
and Bachtiar, 1970 ; Isreal, 1968 ; Mittal, 1978 ; Roy, 1984; Silver- 
stein 1960 etc.). The ways of rebelling against colonialism, however, 
varied. And the ideology behind these rebellions varied too according 
to the historical conditions prevalent. 


In China, the students had to face two formidable enemies— 
the foreign powers who had turned the'country into a semi-colony 
and the weak and corrupt Manchu regime, which repeatedly 
succumbed to imperialist pressure; The 1911 Revolution, which was 
bourgeois-democratic in nature, overtbrew the Manchu regime. But 
the warlords collaborated with the imperialists. Yuan Shi-kai, for 
example, succumbed to Japanese pressures but popular pressure 
forced him to send a delegation to Versailles to demand the 
abrogation of all special rights of foreign powers. The rejection of 
the Chinese demand precipitated the historic May 4th Movement 
(1920), which; among other things, led to the foundation of the 
Communist Party of China. The historical conditions of China at 
that time-namely, a collapsing semi-feudal order and imperialist 
aggression with a government having neither the will nor the ability 
to resist the aggressors made China turn towards socialism and the 
student movement also turned increasingly towards the commu- 
nists. ` á ` n 


India’s student movement started off on an anti-colonial note 
in the heydays of the Swadeshi Movement (1905). India was fully 
incorporated into the British empire, being the brightest jewel of 
the Crown. The'conquest of India led to a revolutionary transfor- 
mation of India’s social, economic and political life. The rising 
petit-bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie were hostile to the British, who 
were thwarting the growth of these classes. These students perceived 
the irreconcilable contradictions between India’s interests and that of 
‘the British and enthusiastically participated in all ‘movements to 
bring about the downfall of imperialism in India. (See Altbach, 1968 
and 1974 ; Bose, 1987, Chattopadhyay, 1984, Mittal, 1978, Roy, 1984, 
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etc.). They participated both in constitutional Gandhite agitations 
and in underground revolutionary terrorism. 


National liberation movements are not restricted in cases of 
imperialist exploitation only. In many cases newly formed nations 
break up when a portion of the population feels that they are being 
oppressed. The language question tore apart Pakistan. And 
21st February is observed by all Bangladesis as martyrs’ day—when 
the first blood was spilled for the Bengali language—some 30 years 
ago. Mohammed Anwar Hossain Talukdar (1972), who studied 
student participation in the- Bangladesh freedom war, found that 
students manned all sorts of posts in the frontline, as reporters and 
as intelligence agents. (Talukdar, 1972, p. 8). The ongoing 
Palestinian student youth movement against Isreali occupation in 
the Gaza strip is another example of a national liberation movement 
in which students are playing a vanguard role. Says Karim, a 
20 year-old student: “The uprising must continue to the end, until 
we reach a good solution for the Palestinians.”’* 

Government Policy i 
Government policy is to a large extent responsible for student 
protest. The government’s-policies'in several spheres affect students 
either directly or indirectly. The education’ system naturally 
affects the students most. Any policy, which adversely affects them 
in this sphere, would meet resistance from the students. In the 
Indian state of Assam, the decision of the government to make 
Assamese compulsory in minority schools was seen as a threat to the 
cultural identity of the minorities. As a result, it sparked widespread 
agitation throughout the entire Barak Valley in 1986. After much 
violence and bloodshed, the Assam government was forced to keep 
the order in abeyance. In Andhra-Pradesh, that same year, students 
took the government to court for its politically motivated decision to 
raise the reservation quotas for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 
apart from a unique two-month-long peaceful campaign in which 
they ridiculed the government’s decision. ‘The court ruled against 
the government’s decision and the agitation was called off. In 
France, (1986) students revolted against the education policy of the 
Chirac government, forcing it to come’ to terms with the students 
by withdrawing the bill which would have started an era of elitism in 
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French higher education. In this struggle, the students, had the 
backing of the entire French society. 


Another important variable is economic policy or the lack of any 
such policy which can foment student activism. The government 
has embarked on a policy of planned economic development ever 
since India came into being as a republic. But in the process of 
capitalist development of India, the problem of balanced development 
of all regions was overlooked. As a result, chauvinist movements 
like the Assam students’ movement arose out of economic grievances 
The unemployment problem was also not taken seriously with the 
result that unemployment has reached a- staggering 26 million.* 
The Khalistani movement, it has been pointed out by a group of 
MPs, owes its origin to the unemployment problem. 

Domestic as well as foreign policies of governments may foment ' 
student activism. In South Korea (1987) and Bangladesh (1987) the 
adament refusal of the military dictators to step down has spurred 
student activism. While in Korea, the students and youth became 
the vanguard of the movement against President Chun, in 
Bangladesh they joined opposition-sponsored ‘movement to bring 
down President Ershad, who was forced to declare a state of 
emergency and close the universities. Inj the mid-seventies, the 
students in India played a similar role to bring down Mrs. Gandhi 
who had lost her legitimacy to be in power (See Jayram, 1981). 

Foreign policy sometimes becomes a bey issue among students. 
In the U. S. A. in the sixties, students and youth were being drafted 
in large numbers for the Vietnam War, which, while costing 
America very heavily in terms of lives and money, was earning her 
international opprobrium. At the same time, victory over “the 
little bastards in black pyfamas”, as the American military 
described the Vietnamese, was nowhere in sight. The result of all 
this was a snowballing student protest movement in the United 
States. The U. S. Presidents Commission on Campus Unrest 
observed that “..... nothing is more important than an end to the 
war in Indo-China. Disaffected students see the war as a symbol of a 
moral crisis in the nation, which, in their eyes deprives even the -law 
of its legitimacy”.* 


x 
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Education System “. 


The education system is ‘the third important arias that leads to 
student activism. In developed capitalist and underdeveloped third 
world countries, the education system itself is authoritarian and 
bureaucratic. The studies by David N. Smith (1974) in U.S A. 
and: R. C. Srivastava (1975) in India show that despite many social, 
economic and other dissimilarities, the education system of both 
these countries-is authoritarian to the backbone. In many other 
countries’ like Canada, U. S. A., Germany, India, France, etc. 
students have demanded a ‘sharé in the decision-making power. 
Se Brass 1972, Haaly, 1975, Nipperday 1975, etc.). 


Due to the structural conditions that prevail in our society and 
which is reflected -in our educational system, the teacher often 
becomes a dictator, functioning like a banker doling out knowledge 
(See Freine 1986, Ch. IJ). The net result is that teachers can do 
very little justice to their students and become aliénated from the 
students. Bryant Wilson (1970) noted the prevalence of the ‘fun 
ethic’ among the British students and a sort of ‘“‘us-them” relation- 
ship growing between teachers and students. In India, the Viswa 
Yuvak Kendra (1973) study points to a similar situation-in which 
the senior teachers in institutions deliberately distance themselves 
from the students. Consequently, there is a good deal of distrust 
between teachers and students as T. K. Tukdl (1971, p. 14) pointed 
out. -And occasionally such distrust may lead to breakdown of 
teacher-students relationship and student revolts, as happened in the 
Tokyo University’s Medica! Faculty in 1968 (See Kato, 1975). Edu- 
cationists like Amrik Singh (1984) and V. V. John (1978) have held 
teachers to be responsible for crisis on campuses. Studies in’ India 
by Chitnis, (1974), Singhal (1977) etc. have pointed to the manner 
in which teachers neglect their professional] duties, As Barzun (1968, 
p. 68) pointed out, in the long run students ‘‘resent-the poor 
returns in solid knowledge from their investment in time and effort’. 
What he said in case of American univerties is true in case of India 


as well. ie 


Again, the education system itself atrodu critical elements in 
the students’ cognitive system. The result is that he begins to criti- 
cally analyse his society and in critical junctures joins revolutionary 
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movements to overthrow the present social order. Metta Spencer 
(1967) found that those in humanities and social sciences have the 
greatest potential of becoming radical. The reason is clear. Those 
who study such disciplines have greater chances of becoming critics 
of their society. 


Before concluding this section, two more important variables 
should be taken into consideration. In the first place, students who 
live away from their homes are much more likely to take part in 
protest movements than those commuting from home (See Lipset 
1968, p. 7 Astin et.al. 1975, Ch. II ; Singh, 1984; etc.). This is 
because institutionalized youth are freer from parental influence 
and more influenced by their classmates and hostel mates. They get 
ample psychological and physical protection (Singhal, 1977). If the 
environment becomes politicalized as it does in India, students may 

“easily become politicalized and may join’ one or the other student 
bodies on the campus. 


Secondly, as Daniel Levy (1981) has pointed out, private univer- - 
sities are much less tolerant of student activism than public univer- 
sities. The private universities in U.S.A., Latin America, Japan are 
more expensive than public universities, are more careful in screening 
entrants and offer only career-oriented courses, 


Generation Gap 


Generation gap is regarded as another important variable ia 
student activism. It is said that the old and young are so very 
different from each other in their values, beliefs etc. that there is no 
scope for generational reconciliation. Novels like that of Turgenev’s 
Fathers and Sons, and plays like Galsworthy’s Strife, feature genera- 
tion gap either centrally or as side-shows. _, 


A generation may be defined after Lewis A. Feuer as ‘‘persons 
in a common age group who in their formative years have known 
the same historical experiences, shared the same hopes and disap- 
pointments, and experienced a common disillusionment with respect 
to the elder age group towards whom their sense of opposition is 
defined”. (Feuer, 1969, p. 25). Feuer seeks to make generational 
struggle a historical law just like the Marxian law of class struggle. 
But the validity of this contention cannot be accepted. Generational 
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conflict, it has been acknowledged; has arisen only in, modern times.’ . 
(See Gangrade 1975, F:Van Ree-1970). F. Van Ree (1970) holds’ 
that generational conflict has arisen due to (a) population explosion,- 
. (b) changes in the maturation process, and (c) increasing Pepo E 
on science: 


In ` recent times, virtually every studént or youth movemént has 
been’ sought to be’ explained in generational ‘terms. The range of 
problems sought to’ bë ‘explained, in this manner varies from thé 
youthful bohemianism of the’ hippies to movements which åre much ^ 
more sophisticated ‘and ‘ideologically based’ like thé Civil Rights - 
Movement in U.S.A., “the New Left Movement, ete. (Sée Chekki ° 
1975, Nipperday’ 1975, Van Ree 1970 etc.). This is at best a simp- 
listic explanation of the problems ‘which are the’ products of the’ 
socio-economic and political structure. ` 


The Soviet sociologist, Vladimir Kultygin,’ pours scorn ‘6n ‘the 
theory of inter-generational conflict. “The course ‘of events “has” 
shown, however, that the attempt to reduce ‘the. social protest ‘of thé: - 
young to a teenage psychological -revolts against the parents does 
not agree with reality.’ Sociological and socio-psychological research 
by bourgeois scientists themselves has shattered the myth about i 
youth protest being a conflict of generations” (Kultygin 1987). But 
one’ should not overlook generational conflict altogether elthough 
student protest movement is not necessarily an indicator `of- - 
generational conflict. Paulo Freine (1986, p. 23) rightly pointed out 
that a rigid ‘and oppressive social structure necessarily influences 
patterns of child rearing. - The parent-child-relationship mirrors that 
of the social erivironment. As the -young, people begin to view 
parent- -teacher authoritarianism as inimical to their freedom, they ` 
increasingly oppose forms of action which minimise their expressive- 
ness and hinder their self-affirmation. , Therein lies the reason, behind 
generational conflict. 


Social Background 


The social background a student comes from: greatly affects his 
chances of becoming: a political activist. It has been claimed. by 
some that only the children of the.elite take part in-the student 
movement. , On the other. hand, it has been argued that students 
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belonging to lower classes have been more ‘prone to activist politics. 
Studies of American students of Seymour Martin Lipset (1968), 
Richard `B. Peterson (1968) and Kenneth Keniston (1970) among 
others conclude that “university students are children of the elite”. 
It has been argued that this is the reason why the elite was so 
reluctant to act against student protesters. Studies of Indian 
students by Rudolph and Rudolph (1972), Altbach (1968 and 1974}, 
S. C. Dube (1974) etc. have showed that university students are not 
the children of the elite but are drawn from the middle and lower 
classes. During the freedom struggle, Indian students played a 
glorious role in queering the pitch for the imperial power to get out 
of India. Amarendranath Roy-points out that in Bengal at that time 
the students mainly came. from the lower middle class and the 
dominant ideology was patriotism. (Roy, 1984) 


Philip G. Altbach (1974) has.drawno our attention to two types 
of leadership found in Indian universities. One is the respectable, 
non-political leadership which gives leadership in social and cultural 
organisations. They belong to the upper class families. The 
politically minded students come from the middle class and lowe: 
class. The lower class takes part in direct action campaigns. 
S. C. Dube (1974, Ch. X) posits a model of 4 types of students on 
the campus, namely, the imitation flower children, the mods, 
medium to low privilege strata and first generation literates. The 
activists, according to Dube, come from the last two strata. They 
are not the elite. 


Hence it has been pointed out that there exists a dual culture of 
the snobbish and sophisticated rich, whose future is safe, and the 
poor and middle class, who suffer from all the disadvantages, namely, 
bad food and housing, lack of text-books, etc. And it has been 
hypothesised that it is they who lead the student revolt. It would be 
interesting to empirically test this hypothesis. 


Unemployment 


The greatest fear that the modern youth faces is the fear of 
unemployment. ‘In not a single country in the world is un- 
employment not a major problem. India has 26 million people out 
of work.‘ An ILO report informs us that in most Third World 
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countries, employment opportunities and urban incomes have 
shrunk.’ Another ILO report points out that in the West, 
unemployment bred part-timers who constitute a sizeable part of the 
working force in all countries. France has to contend with an 
unemployment rate of 11°1%.* In Japan, a country where a third 
of the population is employed for life, jobs have ‘“‘shrunk’’.* 


Viewed in purely statistical terms, all this information gives us a 
frightful picture. These statistics show how millions of people are 
forced to remain involuntarily idle. And what are the psychological 
effects of such idleness ? As Jahoda has shown, the majority of the 
unemployed suffer from depressive moods, loss of time orientation, 
feel socially useless and abandoned by the larger community. 
(Jahoda 1985, p. 249). 


Unemployment is a major social problem and its devastating 
effects have not only prompted critical probing by scholars and 
policy-makers but have found its way into literature as well. 
Shankar’s masterly treatment of the subject in his novel, Jana 
Aranya, and the subsequent film version by Satyajit Ray, have done 
much to raise the consciousness of the public about unemployment, 
especially educated unemployment. Studies of educated unemployed 
in India show that every section of the educated youth feels the 
pinch of unemployment. Doctors, engineers, lawyers, and other 
professionals, as Dhar and his co-workers have shown, find it 
difficult to secure jobs, (Dhar, Hchman and Ilchman, 1976, p 106). 
Warren F. Ilchman (1974) has established several correlations 
between certain variables and educated unemployment in India but 
due to constraints of space we shall not go into these details. What 
we shall do is'to draw the reader’s attention to its politically 
subversive effects. 


The intense frustration that unemployment causes can and does 
lead people into criminal and other anti-social activities. As 
Rudolph Gyan D’Mello (1978, p. 49), succinctly observed: “The 
unemployed, whatever their economic condition, are focal points of 
tension in society. When unemployment is fuelled by the educated, 
the situation may become potentially inflammable”. In Punjab, this 
prediction has turned out to be true. In September 1987, a 
Committee of Punjab’ M.P.s, in a report to the Prime Minister, 
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observed. that “unemployment is one of the basic causes of the. 
present crisis in the state, since the unemployed youth are 
easily attracted to terrorist activities’. They demanded rapid 
industrialization of Punjab as an antidote to the growing wave of 
terrorism. 


Alienation í ' 


Alienation. is another cause of student . “unrest. Alienation has 
been treated by many writers beginning with Hegel and Marx. And 
the term has come to acquire many different meanings. Various 
definitions and interpretations have been proposed (See for example, 
Karl Marx 1974; Eric Fromm, 1955: Melvin Seeman, 1959 ; 
Kenneth Keniston, 1970 ; etc.). In recent years, the phenomenon 
of youth alienation has drawn increasing attention. Conger (1977: 
has described a variety of youthful alienations. By the alienated 
man, we mean the marginal man. Marginality may find expression: 
in a variety of ways, including pessimism, isolationism, over-confor- 
mity‘ (dué to fear of being shunned or. rejected), egocentricity. 
distrust of people or even hostility to them. Here we shall try tc 
show how alienation comes about and the part it plays in student 
radicalism. 


Alienation begins in the school.1° T he teacher remains distant 
from the pupils. As Paulo Freire (1986, Ch. IT) has shown, peda-. 
gogy in class-divided societies ensures that the knowledge, instead 
of being internalised by the student, remains external to the student. 
The competitive nature of modern education ensures that pupils are 
alienated from each other. The students become highly individua- 
listic and cooperative endeavour, as Katz (1974) has observed, 
becomes ‘minimal Finally, many students who live in hostels are 
nearly totally isolated from the surrounding society. They get 
minimal opportunity for socialization in the environment in which 
the institution is located The consequences are usually devastating- 
for- the student who may develop a variety of adaptive or maladap- 
tive behavioural mechanisms. There is the'possibility of the student 
becoming an anti-social or a radical. 


Gianni Statera’s case study of Italian students (1981) shows how 
the students; who have fallen victims to what Goodman calls “The. 
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psychology ‘of powerlessness”, have proved to be politically subver- 
sive for the Italian society. Italian youths live in psychological iso- 
lation and marginality. As ‘Statera points out, ‘to the students, 
personal goals do not seem to be practical within the system and 
none of the ‘radical movements offers a satisfactory alternative. 
Urban isolation increases this outlook and drugs, violence and 
crime and a lack of social and political commitment are a normal 
life for many. In other words, Italy is suffering from acute anomic 
conditions and it is anomie that is leading to alienation. 


“More than one ‘million Italian youths study in universities, but 
there they have not been trained for skills needed in getting jobs. 
“The students are increasingly identified with the ‘excluded’—those 
sections of society who feel marginal without power and status. The 
Italian ‘crisis’ continues to have a major impact on society and the 
newly-revived student movement has a major role in reflecting that 
crisis”. (Statera, 1981, p. 92). The anomie in Italian society and 
the general marginality of the student community has driven the 
students towards terrorism. Thousands of young Italians are now 
supporters of political violence, which is thriving on social discrimi- 
nation and desperation. The students have identified themselves 
with the urban outcasts and developed theoretical justification to 
destroy the present social fabric. And the universities have become 
gymnasiums — training grounds for terrorism. “No social system, ` 
particularly a democratic one, can permit the marginality of so large 
and important section of the population”. (Statera 1981, p. 102). 


Conclusion 


To Sorciude: student activism as a social phenomenon deserves 
serious attention from social scientists because it plays an important 
role in social transformation. A scientific study of this phenomenon 
involves a probe into its various facets-socio-economic, political, 
academic and psychological. The present paper has sought to make 
a modest contribution in that direction by focussing attention on 
two specific aspects of student activism, namely, its characteristics 
„and the social, economic and politica] factors behind its emergence. 
The paper does not aim at offering a complete explanation of the 
- phenomenon of student activism : nor does it claim to have 
exhausted the potentialities of scientific analysis of even the limited 
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field it has covered. The materials being drawn from the available 

literature on the subject, the conclusions can only be rationalised 

Projections of what the materials point to. Again, as the perspective - 
of the present study is cross-cultural, both the characteristics and 

the causes are somewhat generalised and the specific realities of, a 

particular student movement may not necessarily coincide with the 

categories) described here. Nevertheless, most of the broad 

characteristics delineated in the paper are expected to be found in 

student activism everywhere, and most of.the social, economic and 

political causal factors are dealt with here are likely to be noticed, 

in one from or the other, in all student movements in all parts of 
the world. And if at least that be so there is room for believing 

that student activism, inspite of marked inter-country differences, is 

a phenomenon capable of being studied on a global plane, studied 

as a universa! phenomenon. ; 


1 

‘1. Quoted In Bric Silver: ‘“A’long winter of revolt in search of Palestine” 
‘in The Saturday Statesman, Calcutta, 9.4.1988,'p. 3. Recently, some 

, studies on Palestinian nationalism have appeared., For example, see 
-Isreal Shabak-: “Isreali apartheid and the intifada” in Race & Class, 
Vol. 30, No. 1, July-Sept 1988, p. 1. Also see documents published in 
Race & Class, Vol. 30, No. 1 and Vol. 30, No. 2 dealing with the intifada. 
Vide The Statesman, Calcutta, 4.5.1987. i 


3. The Report of the U.S. President's Commission on Campus Unrest, 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970, 
p. 9. ` i i a z 


4. Vide The Statesman, Calcutta, 4.5.1987. 


5. ` See the rtéport: “Job Insecurity in Developing Nations” in The 
Statesman, 4.9:1987. 5 ; 


6. Ses Tilottama Tharoor: “Unemployment breeds part-timers in the 
West” in The Telegraph, Calcutta, 3.4.1986; 
Vide The Statesman, Calcutta, 4.5.1987. 


See Michael Dynes: “Jobs go down in hand of the Rising Yen" in The 
Statesman, Calcutta, 11,12.1986, 


9. Quoted in “Rajiv urged to create -employment in- Punjab” in- The 
Statesman, Cakcutta, 3.9.1987. . ! 
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10. For an empirical study of alienation in school, see Arthur StincHcombe ; 
. Rebellion in a High School (1964), portion. of which have been reprinted 
in Ada W. Finifter ed. Alienation and The Social ‘System (1972), 
Stinchcombe observes that high school rebellion involves expression of 
alienation”. It has the following characteristics :- 


1. It is non-utilitarian, i.e., no long-run goals, accomplishments or' 
rewards are necessary to motivate such deviation. 


2. Itis malicious and negativistic, involving hatred of “nice” people. 
3. It involves short-run hedonism. 


4, It emphasises group autonomy from adult interference in principle. 
(sce Stinchcombe in Finifter 1972 pp. 88-89) 
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President’s Rule in Action : 
A Case Study of Punjab 1951-89 


Subhash C. Arora* 


Introduction 


PRESIDENT’s rule under Art 356 of the Constitution of India was 
brought into operation for the first time as early as 1951. In the 
initial years, there were not many instances of its use. But, with the 
passing of years, these provisions have been invoked with increasing 
frequency. This is evident from the data given below : 


Period Frequency 

1950-1954 3 

1955-1959 "3 

1960-1964 2 

1965-1969 9 (7 cases in 1967-69) 
1970-1974 19 

1975-1979 21 (9 cases in 1977) 
1980-1987 18 (9 cases in 1980) 


The figures reveal a sharp rise in the incidence of such cases from 
1967 onwards. The Fourth Genera! Elections (held in 1967) saw the 
emergence of a multi-party polity, fragmentation of political parties, 
and rise of regional parties. There was a sea change in the political 
scene, Coalition ministries were formed in a number of States for 
the first time. Many of them were unstable, being coalitions based 
on convenience rather than principle. The General Elections to 
Lok Sabha held in March 1977 led to a landslide victory of the 
Janata Party, which thereupon formed the government at the Centre. 
The then Union Home Minister wrote to the Chief Ministers of the 
nine Congress Party-ruled States that they should seek fresh man- 
date. Some of them approached’ the Supreme Court for a declara- 
tion that the Union Home Minister’s letter, asking for dissolution of 
their legislative Assemblies, was uncorstitutional, illegal and ultra 
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vires, but were not successful. President’s rule was imposed imme- 
diately after the pronouncement of the Court’s verdict and simulta- 
neously, the Assemblies of these nine States were dissolved. A 
similar situation arose in 1980, when in nine Janata-ruled states on 
similar grounds, President’s rule was imposed following the victory 
of the Congress (I) Party in the General Elections to Lok Sabha. 
The propriety of this wholesale use of Article 356, in 1977 and again 
in 1980, has been widely questioned, the judgement of the Supreme 
Court notwithstanding. It is, therefore, apposite to examine the 
recommendations of the Sarkaria Commission òn Centre-Staté 
Relations Report, Part I, pp. 179-80, Government of India, (Nasik : 
1988) regarding promulgation of President’s rule in the Statés. 


Sarkaria Commission on Centre-State Relations 
Sarkaria Commission made the following recommendations ; 


1. Article 356 should be used very sparingly, in extreme cases, as a 
measure of last resort, when all available alternatives fail to prevent 
or rectify a breakdown of constitutional machinery in the state. All 
attempts should be made to resolve the crisis'at the state-level before 
taking recourse to the provisions of Article 356. The availability 
and choice of these alternatives will depend on the nature of the 
constitutional crisis, its causes and exigencies of the situation. These 
alternatives may be dispensed with only in cases of extreme urgency 
where failure on the part of the Union to take immediate action 
under Article 356 would lead to disastrous consequences. 
2. Warning 

A warning should be issued to the errant State, in specific terms, 
that it is not carrying on the governance of the state in accordance 
with the Constitution. Before taking action under Article 356, 
any explanation received from the State should be taken into 
account. However, this may not be possible in a situation when 
not taking immediate action would lead to disastrous consequences. 


3. Use of Alternative Course 


When an ‘external aggression’ or ‘internal disturbance’ paralyses, 
the State administration creating a situation drifting towards a 
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potential breakdown of the constitutional machinery of the State, 
all alternative courses available to the Union for discharging its 
paramount responsibility under Article 355 should be exhausted to 
contain the situation. i 


4. Political Breakdown 


In a situation of political breakdown, the Governor should 
explore all possibilities of having a government enjoying majority 
support in the Assembly. If it is not possible for such a government 
to be installed and if fresh elections can be held without avoidable 
delay, he should ask the outgoing Ministry, if there is one, to con- 
tinue as a caretaker government, provided the Ministry was defeated 
solely on a major policy issue, unconnected with any allegations of 
maladministration or corruption and is agreeable to continue. The 
Governor should then dissolve the Legislative Assembly, leaving 
the resolution of constitutional crisis to the electorate. During the 
interim period, the caretaker government should be allowed to 
function. As a matter of convention, the caretaker government 
should merely carry on the day-to-day governance and desist from 
taking any major policy decision. 


5. No dissolution of Assembly 


(a) If the important ingredients described above are absent, it 
would not be proper for the Governor to dissolve the Assembly and 
install a caretaker government. The Governor should recommend 
proclamation of President’s rule without dissolving the Assembly. 


(b) The State Legislative Assembly should not he dissolved 
either by the Governor or the President before the Proclamation 
issued under Article 356(1) has been laid before Parliament and it 
has had an opportunity to consider it. Article 356 should be 
suitably amended to ensure this. 


6. Governor’s Report 


(a) Normally, President’s Rule in a State should be proclaimed 
on the basis of the Governor’s report under Articl 356(1). 


(b) Normally, the President is moved to action under Article 
356 on the report of the Governor. The report of the Governor is 
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placed befor each House of Parliament. Such a report should be a 
“sneaking document’ ‘containing a precise and clear statement of all 
material facts and grounds on the basis of which the President may 
satisfy himself as to the existence or otherwise of the situation 
contemplated in Article 356. 


(c) The Governor’s Report, on the basis of which a Proclama- 
tion under Article 356(1) is issued, should be:given wide publicity in 
all the media and in full. i, 


7. Approval of Parliament 


Every Proclamation should be placed ‘before each House of 
Parliament at the earliest, in any case before the expiry of the two 
month period contemplated in clause (3) of Article 356. 

t 


8. Judicial Review 


To make the remedy of judicial review on the ground of mala- 
fides a little more meaningful, it should be provided, through an 
appropriate amendment, that, notwithstanding anything in clause (2) 
of Article 74 of the Constitution, the material facts and grounds 
on which Article 356 (1) is invoked should be made an integral part 
of the Proclamation issued under that Article. This will also make 
the control of Parliament over tbe exercise of this power by the 
Union Executive more effective. ' 


Perspective 


1 
From the perspective provided to us as a result of our examina- 
tion of the various instances of the use of Article 356, various causes 
that are responsible for the use of Article 356 can be categorised as 
follows : 


1. Lack of Popular Support 


A determined mass upsurge against the ruling leadership and the 
almost complete breakdown of the law and order situation where-in 
the public refuses deliberately to co-operate with the Government 
can be another indicator. 
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2. Lack of Legislative Support 


This situation arises when the ruling party or group loses its 
majority because of defections, expression of no-confidence in the 
Council of Ministers, withdrawal of support by the coalition-partner, 
the majority support of MLAs is reduced to a minority in the State 
Vidhan Sabha. 


3. Lack of Majority Group Support 


This is a situation in which, to begin with, the leadership enjoys 
both the legislative and popular support but later on due to so 
many different reasons including factionlism in the ruling party or 
otherwise the group in power ceases to enjoy the support of majority 
of its members. 


4. Lack of Support from the Central High Command of the Party 


This isa situation in which the ruling group begins its term with 
both the legislative and popular support as also that of its own 
party members, but somehow it loses the confidence of its party 
High Command. 


5. Lack of Support of the Central Government 


The ruling group in the State may belong to a political party 
which enjoys all kinds of aforementioned support (popular and 
legislative, including that of its High Command). However, there 
may arise a different political party to govern at the Centre. In that 
eventuality, the Central Government may, for various reasons- 
administrative, financial or purely political— refuse to recognise it or 
may believe it to be hostile to its own interests or may think it 
politically necessary or expedient to remove it. This situation betrays 
a lack of support of the Central Government. 


6. Political and/or Administrative Vacuum 


There may also arise a situation in which a serious political 
vacuum may occur to fill, when it may become incumbent upon the 
Central Government to intervene. As instance of such a vacuum 
may be provided by a chance occurence when no political party or 
group agrees to, or is at all in a position to, run the government. 

10 
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The Central Government in such a situation’ has no other option but 
to impose President’s rule. Sometimes the political situation may get 
so radically altered that a shift of power is considered necessary 
and inevitable. ‘ This happens when political equations change. This 
had happened at the time of reorganization of States. 


In such cases political expediency itself requires 'that the shift of 
power be somewhat slow and smooth, and President’s rule acts as a 
stop-gap arrangement for the smooth shift of power from one 
person to another person or from one group to another or from one 
political party to another. : 


The President’s Rule under -Article 356 is'a stop-gap arrangement 
in our political system. It is an arrangement that provides for'a 
smooth shift of power from one individual to another, from one 
group to another in the same political party and from one political 
party to another political party. In terms of political reality, Article 
356 is a political instrument that brings about and ensures a smooth 
shift of power. It is a purely transitional stage and its purpose is to 
bear the brunt of the shift that is to take place. It brings about a 
smooth, legal, constitutional and peaceful change of government. It 
isa valuable instrument. However, it is valuable only, when it is 
operated with certain restraints. These restraints are to be decided 
by political norms or constitutional conventions which are necessary 
for the proper functioning of any constitutional or political system. 


The Case of Punjab 


Eight cases of imposition of President’s rule in Punjab have been 
taken up to study its causes. Punjab has been a problem state of 
India since independence. In 1947, it was partitioned along with the 
partition of India. Even while partition wounds were getting healed, 
it was rocked by several agitations both against and in favour of the 
formation of a Punjabi-speaking State. In 1966 the truncated Punjab 
was again trifurcated. Despite the formation ofa unilingual State 
in November 1966, peace has eluded it because of the Akali demand 
for the inclusion of the Union Territory. of Chandigarh and the 
adjoining Punjabi-speaking areas of Haryana and Rajasthan into 
Punjab. Since 1947, the State has been called by various names, 
such as the Indian Punjab, East Punjab and Punjab (India) and even 
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Punjabi Suba, but is now referred to simply as Punjab. As per the 
1981 census, the population of the State is 162°88 lakhs* and the 
literacy rate in the State is 40°86 per cent.” 


Several socio-religious groups have played important role in 
Punjab politics. The major social divisions in Punjab today are on 
the basis of religion. There are two major religious communities in 
the State~ the Sikhs and the Hindus. As per the 1981 census,* the 
Sikhs constituted 60°75 per cent of the State population, the Hindus 
constituted 36 93 per cent, the Christians constituting 1°10 per cent, 
the Muslims 1:00 per cent and the other religious groups constituting 
0'22 per cent of the total population of the State. Though toth the 
major communities, the Sikhs and the Hindus, are spread over both 
the rural and urban areas, by and large, the rural areas consist 
predominantly of the Sikhs and the urban areas predominantly of 
the Hindus. Though the cleavage between the Hindus and the Sikhs 
has become sharper during the present century, many Hindus and 
Sikhs even now consider the difference to be marginal both in terms 
of religion and language. The division between the Hindus and the 
Sikhs based on language is more symbolic than real as both the 
communities can communicate effectively in Punjabi though many 
Hindus prefer Hindi for literary purposes. 


The other division of political significance in Punjab is between 
the rural and the urban classes. This was reflected especially in the 
pre-partition Punjab in which the Unionist Party, basically rural, 
dominated the politics of the province. Beginning with the partition 
till 1956, the Punjab politics was dominated by the urban class. 
However, the rural bloc within the Congress Party was able to 
overthrow an urban Chief Minister — Bhim Sen Sachar in 1956. He 
was replaced by Pratap Singh Kairon, a ruralite. This dominance 
continued till 1964 when an urbanite, Ram Kishan, became the 
Chief Minister of the State. In an interview to the author, Ram 
- Kishan alleged that he was overthrown because of the dominance 
of the rural bloc within the Congress led by Darbara Singh. Again, 
after the Fourth General Elections held in 1967, the rural bloc of 
Akali Dal dominated the scene.6 The word Akali is derived from 
‘Akal’—a compound term consisting of ‘Kal’ and the derivative 
‘a’, -Akali, therefore, means ‘deathless’ or ‘immortal’. It is one 
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of the names of the ‘Divinity’ and has probably been given to a 
special band of devotees. The Akali Dal is the regional party 
localized in the State of Punjab. Earlier, it was mainly a religious 
organization with a lesser degree of the political element in it. 
The rural bloc has been dominating the Punjab politics till today, 
represented either by the Akali Dal or by the Congress Party. 
Chief Ministers like Gurnam Singh, Lachhman Singh Gill, Prakash 
Singh Badal, Giani Zail Singh, Darbara Singh, and Surjit Singh 
Barnala, etc. were all basically ruralites. > 


Punjab is the only State where religion and politics are interm- 
ingled. Still the ideology of secularism and nationalism plays an 
important role in the State. In fact, factional politics and personal 
political opportunism have often accentuated the communal and 
ideological differences, thus leading to linstability and frequent 
imposition of President's Rule in the State. The State experienced 
the imposition of President’s Rule at least eight times till to-date. 


First Case 


After independence, the Congress had steam-roller majority of 70 
members in a 77-member State Assembly. : The Congress was a fac- 
tion-ridden party. In fact, the pastime of dissidence and in-fighting 
among the congressmen was inherited as a legacy. After partition 
there were two main factions, viz., the Bhim Sen Sachar faction 
and the Gopi Chand Bhargava faction, which had descended from 
the Lajpat Rai faction and the Satyapal faction respectively. The 
Congress High Command itself was also faction ridden — the two 
main factions of the High Command were led by Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Sardar Patel and interestingly, this had its own repercussions in 
the Punjab politics. Bhargava was openly branded as Patel’s 
protégé, while Sachar was labelled as Nehru’s favourite. The intra- 
party feud resulted in a disgusting see-saw game of frequent changes 
in the office of Chief Minister of the State. ' Within a short span of 
less than four years, there were three changes in the office of Chief 
Minister, Gopi Chand Bhargava, the first Chief Minister after parti- 
tion, was replaced by Bhim Sen Sachar in April, 1949, and Sachar 
- was in turn replaced by Bhargava in October 1949. The movement 
for replacement of Sachar in October was initiated by Bhargava 
allegedly at the behest of his mentor, Sardar Patel. Not only was a 
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memorandum presented against Sachar, but he was also ordered to 
reply to more than forty charges within a short span of 48 hours. 
Sachar requested for extension of time, which was brusquely refused. 
The absence of Sachar’s mentor Nehru (who had gone abroad) was 
fully exploited by Patel, and he was forced to resign in October 
1949, 


Sachar did not take things lying down. He was on the look-out 
for an opportunity to settle scores with Bhargava. Pratap Singh 
Kairon, another Congressman, an erstwhile Akali, (who was denied 
a berth in Bhargava’s cabinet) also itched for settling scores with 
Bhargava. The Sachar-Kairon combine made every effort to sabo- 
tage the Bhargava Ministry. i 


However, on 14 December 1950, Sardar Patel, breathed his last. 
His death gave a fresh impetus to the dormant dissident activities of 
Sachar faction to dethrone Bhargava. In March 1951, a memoran- 
dum carrying a list of allegations against Gopi Chand Bhargava was 
sent to the Congress High Command. On 11 June, the Parliamen- 
tary Board decided that in order to prevent recurrence of factional 
feuds in the Congress Party, no other Congress ministry should 
function till the completion of the First General Elections. 


In taking this unpalatable decision the Board had been greatly 
influenced by the attitude of Jawaharlal Nehru, who pointed out 
that the crisis had continued for many weeks and Dr Bhargava could 
not be tolerated to continue. Members of the Board, quite under- 
standably, could ill-afford to ignore Nehru’s outpourings and quickly 
responded to his proposal by formally asking Dr Bhargava to quit 
the throne forthwith. Meanwhile, the central leadership at Nehru’s 
behest also decided in favour of seeking imposition of Presidential 
rule in Punjab at‘ least till the completion of the First General 
Elections. 


Punjab was formally brought under President’s Rule on 20 June, 
1951. 


In Punjab it was faction feud among the Congress Party itself 
which had precipitated a situation calling for the intervention of the 
President of the Republic. The extraordinary step had to be taken 
not merely to resolve a constitutional deadlock but a political tangle 
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arising out of the bitter rivalry between the two warring Congress 
groups. 


Second Case 


After the First General Elections held in February 1952, the party 
position in the 126-member Punjab Legislative Assembly stood as 
follows: Congress 98, Akali Party 13, Communists 5, Zamindari 
League 2, Forward Bloc 1, Communist Party 1, and Independents 
6. Jawaharlal Nehru, as President of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee attributed the success in the elections mainly to the leadership 
of Pratap Singh Kairon and Bhim Sen Sachar.’ 


On 26 February 1952, Nehru, as President of the Indian National 
Congress, directed the members of the Punjab Congress Assembly 
Party to elect Bhim Sen Sachar as their leader. 


Since its very inception the Sachar Ministry did not sail smoo- 
thly. There was a rift in his Council of Ministers itself. Shri Ram 
Sharma (Minister of Local Government, Food and Supplies) was 
annoyed with Pratap Singh Kairon (Minister for Land Revenue and 
Development) ou the pretext that he (Sharma) had been denied a 
square deal by Kairon and Jagat Narain in the Congress organiza- 
tion. It was alleged that on the 8th April 1955, dissident Congress- 
men numbering about twenty-five held a secret meeting at the resi- 
dence of the Speaker Dr Satyapal. On the 19th April Nehru admo- 
nished Satyapal by remarking that : 


“Faction has been the bane of the Congress, as of other 
parties in the Punjab, both undivided and divided. If we 
have to learn one lesson, it is this that we cannot afford 
factions. It is a matter of distress for me that this kind 
of thing (factionalism) is beginning again in the Punjab. I 
would sooner wind up the Congress organization than permit 
this (factionalism) to grow.” 


In May 1955, the Akali Dal launched a ‘morcha’ (an agitation) as 
a protest against the imposition of restrictions on holding public 
meetings and organizing processions. On the 4th July 1955 the 
police entered the precints of a Sikh shrine to arrest some of 
the agitators who were evading arrest. This enraged the Sikh 
sentiments. The Chief Minister publicly apologized for the police 
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entry into the holy place of worship. The lenient attitude of Sachar 
towards Akalis was exploited by Kairon. The rift widened between 
Sachar and Kairon. Sachar sought the permission of Nehru to 
drop Kairon from his cabinet. Nehru was rather sore over the 
marked cleavage between the two and viewed it as “fatal for 
Punjab.”” He wrote to Sachar that the Government of Punjab was 
“essentially based on two persons, namely, Pratap Singh Kairon and 
Sachar. The others really did not count very much.”® While 
Sachar occupied the position of the Chief Minister, Kairon’s role 
was also not less important. Nehru had a bunch that “indeed from 
some points of view Kairon was more indispensable of the two 
(Sachar and Kairon).”® Nehru advised Sachar that he (Sachar) 
should ‘“‘co-operate fully and win confidence of Pratap Singh 
(Kairon).”?° Kairon convinced Nehru thet Sachar was incapable 
of dealing with Akali agitation in Punjab and Jacked rapport with 
the State Congressmen. In January 1956, Sachar went to Delhi to 
attend a meeting of the National Development Council (NDC). The 
meeting was presided over by the Prime Minister, Nehru. On the 
6th January, when the meeting was in progress, Nehru left for 
another engagement. Sachar followed suit. On his way, he sought 
an appointment with Nehru, who retorted that it was in vain, as his 
(Nehru’s) ideas did not tally with Sachar’s.1? Sachar felt let down. 
On the following day Sachar wrote his resignation letter on a letter 
pad in which he stated “it appears to me that I have lost your 
confidence. I shall therefore feel grateful if you could have the 
enclosed resignation letter sent to the Governor of Punjab.”** On 
7 January 1956, Nehru wrote back “I have received your letter 
(resignation) of 7 January. It is true for some time past, I have been 
losing confidence in your judgement.” On 14 January 1955, Bhim 
Sen Sachar rasigned from the leadership of Punjab Congress 
Assembly party. Onthe 21 January, at 3 p.m.a General meeting 
of the Punjab Congress Legislative Assembly party was held at 
Chandigarh (Vidhan Sabha Hall) to elect a new leader. On 23 
January 1956, Pratap Singh Kairon was elected leader and became 
the Chief Minister of Punjab. There were notable changes in 
Punjab politics after Kairon assumed charge as head of the 
Government, viz : 


1. Urban-oriented leadership changed into rural-oriented one. 
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2. The ministerial wing and the organizational wing came under 
the leadership of the same person (Kairon). 


3. Shift of power from Hindu to Sikh Chief Minister also took 
place. 


Nehru, in order to clear the decks.for Kairon, sent Sachar 
outside Punjab on a gubernatorial assignment as Governor of Orissa. 
Nehru brought Kairon to crush the extremist forces operating in 
the form of ‘Punjabi Suba’ agitation in the region. Kairon handled 
successfully, the ‘Punjabi Suba’ agitation led by extremist Akalis 
because being a Sikh and a former Akali himself, he knew Master 
Tara Singh, a veteran Akali Jeader and Akali tactics closely. He 
also had the full support of the Centre, particularly that of Nehru’s. 
Kairon used to say, “I shall not let a single leaf stir in Punjab.’’** 
He actually lived up to his declaration. He had to face tough time 
throughout his term as Chief Minister because the Congress Party 
itself rarely put up a united front. There were many, at least, five 
main factions, in the Congress Party. One faction, was led by Giani 
Kartar Singh, another by Gian Singh Rarewala, the third faction, 
being led by Prabodh Chandra, and the fourth was led by Kairon 
himself. Another faction was led by Devi Lal. In 1958, due to factional 
feuds in the Congress, a no-confidence motion was tabled against 
Kairon. Nehru intervened and saved Kairon by manipulating 
support of other factions. i 


In the Third General Elections** held in 1962, the party-wise 
strength of the new 154-member House was Congress 90, Akali Dal 
19, Communists 9, Jana Sangh 8, Socialists 4, Swatantra 3, and 
Independents 21. Pratap Singh Kairon, the Chief Minister, was 
returned by a majority of only 34 votes from the Sarhali cons- 
tituency against his Akali opponent Mc han Singh Tur (who was in 
prison). Again, with the intervention of Nehru, the Congress 
Legislature party again elected Kairon as their leader. Kairon 
formed his new Ministry on 11 March 1962. 


The rift in the Congress ranks again surfaced by the end of 1963. 
Three charge sheets were presented against Kairon. At first, Nehru 
did not give much of a credence to these charges but eventually 
he felt overwhelmed by public pressuré and prevailed upon the 
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President of the Republic to appoint a one-man Commission 
manned by Mr. Justice S. R. Das to inquire into the various 
charges levelled against Kairon. 


The Das Commission submitted its 288-page report in June 1964. 
On 27 May 1964, Nehru breathed his last. Nehru did support 
Kairon to the hilt till he was alive. But it can be safely presumed 
that in the face of the adverse verdict he would not have persisted 
with his support to Kairon. 


In 1966, the Centre conceded the demand for a Punjabi Suba, by 
bifurcating the composite Punjab into Punjabi Suba (the Punjab) 
and Haryana, and by merging its hill areas with Himachal Pradesh. 
The Centre agreed to the formation of a Punjabi-speaking State 
solely with a view to appeasing the Akalis who had launched 
repeated morchas for wresting a Punjabi Suba ; the Akalis felt that 
they had a natural right to rule over the State. The reorganisation 
of Punjab, resulted in reducing the Hindu population to 37°6 per 
cent in the new Punjab, while the Sikh population increased to 60'2 
per cent. This change was responsible for converting a Hindu 
dominated erstwhile Punjab into a Sikh dominated State; and 
among the Sikhs, the pendulum swung towards the rural Jat Sikhs. 
President’s Rule was promulgated on 5 July 1966. It lasted for about 
four months. It was a transitional period to make the inevitable 
shift of power from the Hindu domination to the Sikh majority. 


Third Case 


The new truncated, reorganised Punjab had the unique distinc- 
tion of accommodating sharply contrasted political ideologies in the 
various governments formed from time to time. After the Fourth 
General Elections held in 1967, a Peoples United Front — a cocktail 
of various ideologies — was formed on 8 March 1967. It comprised 
the Akali Dal (Sant), the Jana Sangh, the CPI nnd the CPI (M), the 
Akali Dal (Master Tara Singh group), the Republicans and the 
Independents. The Akali Dal and the Jana Sangh both bowing 
down to wearacommon crown was perhaps the biggest surprise. 
It was trenchantly alleged that the Akali Dal-Jana Sangh combine 
was as harmonious as a mixture of brimstone and fire. The 
Congress could not wait for long. It indulged in unsavoury and 
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sordid manipulations and manoeuvrings to bring down the Front 
Ministry. Ultimately, it succeeded in creating a cleavage among 
the top echelons of the Akali Dal, which consequently led to an 
open revolt against the party leadership. The Congress egged on 
Lachhman Singh Gill to stage the revolt with a promise of Chief 
Ministership. On 22 November 1967, Lachhman Singh Gill (the 
then Education Minister in the Gurnam Singh Ministry) revolted 
and defected along with 16 legislators, thereby bringing down the 
Gurnam Singh Ministry. 


Gill constituted a minority government, with the overt support 
of the Congress High Command. The! great expectations of tke 
Congress High Command were based on their wishful thinking that 
rift in the Akali Dal would eventually lead to a shift of power from 
the Akali Dal to the Congress Party. The Congress, by installing 
Gill, had expected to become de-facto ruler of the Punjab, but Gill 
proved to be a past master in the art of state-craft and belied all 
their calculations. Irked by such a volte face, the State Congress 
leaders impressed upon the Congress High Command to withdraw 
its support to the Gill Ministry. Their calculation was that the elec- 
torate was already fed up with the antics of the Gill Ministry and 
that the election wind was blowing in their favour. Consequently, 
the Congress Party withdrew its support on 21 August 1968 and the 
Gill Ministry fell. President’s Rule was imposed in the State two 
days later, i.e. on 23 August 1968. 


It was alleged that President’s Rule was imposed this time to 
provide for mid-term elections with the hope that the power would 
be shifted from the ruling Akali Dal to the Congress after elections. 
However, these hopes were belied because Akali Dal came int> 
power and Prakash Singh Badal became the Chief Minister. 


Fourth Case 


In this case, President’s Rule was imposed to deal with the 
problems of defections and political instability. During the budget 
‘session of March 1970, the process of defections had started withia 
the ruling party (Akali Dal). The Akali Dal was a faction-ridden 
party, the former Chief Minister Gurnam Singh (Akali), leading ons 
of the factions, had secretly planned to topple the Badal Ministry 
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by manoeuvring defections of 18 Akali MLAs out of 58 in the 
104-member State Legislature. The Chief Minister, Prakash Singh 
Badal, however, outwitted Gurnam Singh and foiled his toppling 
operation by getting the State Assembly dissolved, thus precipitating 
President’s Rule. In this unique case the Governor accepted the 
advice of the Chief Minister without seeking the customary concur- 
rence of the Centre. The Congress was perhaps hoping to form an 
alternate government, but the Governor acted strictly as. a constitu- 
tional head, and this added a new dimension to the role of a 
Governor. President’s rule in this case was used purely for a cons- 
titutional and non-political purpose. 


Fifth Case 


In March 1977, the Janata Party stormed into office at the 
Centre. ‘Janata wave’ in the State also got impetus due to the 
excesses committed by the preceding government during the emer- 
gency period. The Union Home Minister, Charan Singh, wrote a 
letter to the Punjab State Chief Minister on 18 April suggesting 
to him to advise the Governor to dissolve the State Assembly and 
seek a fresh mandate from the electorate. The Chief Minister, 
however, refused to oblige. On 30 April 1977, President’s Rule was 
imposed in the State (even without the customary Governor’s report) 
and the State Assembly dissolved. In the subsequent elections 
of June 1977, the Akali-Janata alliance achieved a resounding victory, 
and Prakash Singh Badal (Akali Dal) assumed office as Chief 
Minister. President’s Rule was used as a device to get rid of a 
ministry that was supposed to have lost people’s mandate as reflected 
in elections to the Lok Sabha. 


Sixth Case 


In January 1980 history repeated itself in reverse order when the 
Congress Party was returnd to power at the Centre. The Party 
wanted to cash in on its popularity and again President’s Rule was 
imposed in the State on 17 February, and in the subsequent 
trend of election the Congress (I) won. Its leader Darbara Singh, 
who was then the PCC (I) President, became the Chief Minister on 
7 June 1980. 
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Seventh Case ‘ 


1 


Darbara Singh’s election as Chief Minister on 7 June 1980 
surprised many for after being in political wilderness for almost 
a decade he was able to snatch the throne of Punjab. His rivals in 
the party did not give him more than a few days and his supporters 
kept their fingers crossed. The Congress (I) continued to be a 
faction-ridden party. Inspite of wearing'a veneer of unity and 
solidarity, the tiff between the two main factions led by Giani Zail 
Singh, Union Home Minister and Darbara Singh continued. 
Darbara Singh due to his inept and undiplomatic handling of various 
issues created more enemies than friends. 

Even the Akali Dal was a divided house. In September 1981 
the Akali Dal forwarded a list of 45 demands which included 
14 religious demands. 


Religious Demands 
To name one express train as Golden Temple Express ; 
To award Holy City status to Amritsar ; 
Enactment of All India Gurudwaras Act ; 


Removal of restrictions on carrying of kirpans (small swords) by 
Sikhs in the national airlines, etc. 


Political Demands 
8 political demands include : 


Restoring control of Chandigarh and, other Punjabi-speaking 
areas to Punjab ; 


Handing over to Punjab the control of water headworks and 
river water distribution ; 


Grant of internal autonomy to the State ; 

According second language status to Punjabi in neighbouring 
States, etc. 
Economic Demands 

21 economic demands include : 


Protest against the reduction in the recruitment quota of Sikhs in 
armed forces from 20 per cent to 2 per cent ; 
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Grant of minimum central aid to Punjab ; 


Protest against the concentration of economic power in the 
hands of 5 per cent people ; 


against economic exploitation in Punjab ; 
against the eviction of Punjabi farmers from Uttar Pradesh ; 
against non-remunerative prices for agricultural produce ; 


against non-payment of unemployment allowance, etc. 


Social Demands 


These include 2 social demands : Protest against 
non-recognition of the Sikh Personal Law, and 
projecting Sikhs in improper way in films and T. V. etc. 


encouraging anti-Sikh literature and not giving sufficient time 
for coverage of Sikh literature on Radio/Television, etc.*5 


In October 1981 a revised list of 15 demands were submitted by 
the Akali Dal. These demands included 8 religious demands, e.g. 
unconditional release of Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale ; removal 
of alleged government high handedness in the management of Delhi 
Gurdwaras ; permission to Sikhs travelling by air to wear Kirpans in 
domestic and international flights; grant of Holy city status to 
Amritsar ; installation of “Harimandir Radio” at Golden Temple ; 
Amritsar to relay kirtan ; and renaming Flying Mail as Harimandir 
Express. The 7 political, economic and cultural demands included 
the acceptance of the provision that the Centre should retain Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, Currency and Communication (including means of 
transport), while the remaining portfolios should be with the States. 
Besides, the Sikhs should enjoy special rights as a nation ; merger of 
Punjabi-speaking areas and Chandigarh into Punjab ; handing over 
of dams and headworks in the State to Punjab and redistribution 
of river water as per national and international rules ; second 
language status to Punjabi language in Haryana, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and Rajasthan; setting up a dry port at Amritsar ; 
remunerative prices should be fixed for agricultural products by 
linking it to the index of industrial production etc.‘* Though the 
Akali Dal listed a number of demands, the crux of their crusade lay 
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in getting the Centre to accept the Anandpur Sahib Resolution of 
1973.17 The Postulate No. 1 of this, resolution stated: “The 
Shiromani Akali Dal is the very embodiment of the hopes and 
aspirations of the Sikh Nation and as such is fully entitled to its 
representation.” The word ‘Sikh Nation’ generated lot of heat as 
critics pointed out that it meant secession. However, the Akalis’ 
were asked to refer their Anandpur Sahib Resolution to Sarkaria 
Commission (which was appointed to review Centre-State relations 
on 9 June 1983 under the chairmanship of R.S. Sarkaria, a retired 
judge of the Supreme Court.) 


A complicating factor had come into being in Punjab when the 
leadership of the Sikhs in Punjab had started passing from educated 
and moderate Sikh leaders like Prakash Singh Badal to religious 
zealots like Sant Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. The crowning irony 
of the situation was that it was the Congress (I) which propped up 
Sant Bhindranwale, in order to take wind out of the Akali sails, 
just as late Pratap Singh Kairon had built up Sant Fateh Singh as a 
counterpoise to Master Tara Singh. As.in the past, so now, the 
supposedly shrewed tactic boomeranged. During this period, under 
the aégis of Bhindranwale, a cult of terrorism emerged. On 
6 October 1983, the extremists in Punjab perpetrated a most vicious 
communal carnage in Dilwan where a bus was hijacked at night, its 
passengers segregated on communal lines, the eight Hindus among 
them were gunned down in cold blood and the rest were left to fend 
for themselves. The perpetrators of this heinous crime wanted not 
only to strike terror among the long suffering people of Punjab but 
also to provoke communal riots between Hindus and Sikhs. It was 
on the morrow of the Dilwan outrage that President’s Rule was 
imposed in Punjab on 6 October 1983. It was revoked much later 
on 29 September 1985. In this case, President’s Rule was used as a 
device to get rid of Darbara Singh who was crossing swords with 
Zail Singh, Union Home Minister. 


Eighth Case 


In September 1985 elections in Punjab were held in extremely 
abnormal circumstances. The last four . years of turmoil, i.e. 
‘Operation Blue-Star’ (entry of armed forces!into the Golden Temple 
to flush out terrorists), anti-Sikh riots outside Punjab in the wake 
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of Prime Minister Indira-Gandhi’s assassination, massive deploy- 
ment of the armed forces in the State greatly embittered the Sikhs 
and alienated them from the national mainstream. There has thus 
emerged a partial polarisation on communal lines. Total votes 
polled in September (1985) elections were 65°5 per cent of the total 
voters. The Akali Dal polled 38°54 per cent of total valid votes and 
won 73 seats in the 117-member State Assembly. The Congress (1) 
secured 37:8 per cent votes polled, securing 32 seats. The CPI 
secured 4°5 per cent of votes with 1 seat, CPI (M) secured 1°8 per 
cent with no seat. The BJP got 3°84 per cent votes with 4 seats. 
Later on, it also won two seats where elections were countermanded 
earlier, thereby raising its strength to 6 in the Assembly. In fact, 
it was for the first time that Akali Dal was able to secure a clear 
majority in the State Assembly. Surjit Singh Barnala became the 
Chief Minister on 29 September 1985, But he failed to win over the 
different factions of the Dal which lay in ambush waiting for the 
right moment to strike. 


On 29 April 1986, the Panthic Committee, an extremist organi- 
sation, declared its goal for formation of ‘Khalistan’ and unfurled 
flag of ‘Khalistan’ in the precincts of the Golden Temple. The 
Chief Minister Mr Barnala could not be a mute spectator and after 
great hesitancy ordered the entry of police to perform a mini 
surgical operation called, ‘Operation Woodrose’ or ‘Operation 
Search’ to flush out terrorists from the precincts of the Golden 
Temple. The police entry into the Golden Temple evoked strong 
reaction in the ruling party circles. The decision was not palatable 
even to some of Barnala’s colleagues in the Cabinet. The long 
awaited moment had come and some prominent Barnala colleagues 
joined hands with quite a good number of legislators to openly defy 
and revolt in order to derive maximum political advantage from this 
emotional issue. They worked in perfect unison to rock Barnala’s 
boat. Barnala stood unshaken, though he was eventually ex- 
communicated from the Sikh Panth by the High Priests of Golden 
Temple. 


On 11 May 1987, allegedly on the promptings of the Centre the 
Governor S. S. Ray sent a report to the President stating that Akali 
Dal (L) Ministry under the stewardship of Surjit Singh Barnala was 
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unable to combat the fundamentalist movement, led by the terrorist 
and extremist forces within the State. Asa result, murders, lootings 
led to total chaos and anarchy, particularly in the rural areas and 
the Ministry found itself helpless in the.matter of restoring even a 
semblance of order anywhere. According to the Governor’s report, 
the situation was further aggravated by the fact that some of the 
ministers were deeply involved with terrorists and extremist activi- 
ties. In fact, political expediency dictated this harsh step. A 
semblance of tough action in Punjab had to be created to woo the 
voters of Haryana going for the State Assembly polls in June 1987. 
The President’s Rule was imposed and is still continuing. 


t 


Summing Up 


To sum up, between January 1950, when the Constitution came 
into being, and December 1987, President’s Rule has been imposed 
75 times in 22 States. Punjab was the first State to come under the 
spell of the President’s Rule. Kerala suffered this rule for as many 
as nine times, followed by Punjab for eight times. Unfortunately, 
President’s Rule has been too often used as an instrument of the 
Central power over the States though it was meant to be a sort of 
in-built “safety valve’ in the political system. Causes which have 
led to President’s Rule in states have been varied in nature, such as 
“internal feud” in the ruling party was responsible for the imposition 
of President’s Rule in Punjab (1951), Kerala (1956), Uttar Pradesh 
(1968), Punjab (1968), Bihar (1969), Orissa (1971), Punjab (1971), 
West Bengal (1971), Orissa (1973), Manipur (1973), Uttar Pradesh 
(1973). 


The formation of new States— Kerala (1956), Punjab (1966), 
Manipur (1972), and Tripura (1972) created situations in which 
the administrations had to be taken over by the Centre till the 
new Assemblies could be duly elected and the popular ministries 
ushered in. 


The withdrawal of support by the coalition partners along with 
factional feud, in Orissa (1961), Punjab (1968) Uttar Pradesh (1970), 
Orissa (1971), Kerala (1979, 1981 and 1982), and Tripura (1979) led 
to the downfall of the respective ministries calling for the Centre’s 
takeover through the device of President’s Rule. 
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Public agitations, among other causes, led to President’s Rule in 
Andhra Pradesh (1973), Assam (1979), Gujarat (1974), Kerala (1959) 
and in Punjab (1983). i 

Proclamation issued in respect of nine States in 1977 constituted 
a distinct class like “unprecedented polilical situation” when in 
as many as nine States — Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
‘Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal — there was a totalor near total rejection of the 
candidates belonging to the party which was then ruling in these 
states as well as at the Centre. 


Following the mid-term Lok Sabha elections held in January 
1980, like April 1977, Proclamations promulgating President’s Rule 
were issued in respect of nine States, viz, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and 
Uttar Pradesh. The Union government felt that having suffered an 
overwhelming defeat in Lok Sabha elections, the ruling party 
in these’ States no longer represented the people. 


Other causes include bolstering up the crumbling structure of the 
‘Congress party in the ensuing elections in neighbouring State. 
President’s rule was imposed in Punjab (1987). Justice V.R Krishna 
Iyer termed Article 356 of the Constitution as a “live poison’’+® that 
has been used by the party at the Centre to dismiss State Govern- 
ments that are not to its liking. Mr. Soli Sorabjee, an eminent 
advocate, critically opined that Article 356 has been constantly used 
for partisan, political ends and has subverted domocracy in the 
States as well as the federal character of the Constitution. 1° 


There is no denying the fact that the central government, like 
all other governments, is a party government. It, however, could 
not be expected to be altruistic for success as politics brooks 
no philanthropy. However, the power holders as well as power 
seekers should understand that the device of President’s rule should 
be used asthe last resort. It is a purely transitional stage. 
Its purpose is to bear the burden of shifting of power that ensues, 
It brings about a smooth, legal, constitutional and peaceful change 
of government from one party to another, one group to another, one 
individual to another. It is a valuable instrument but it is valvatle 
only when used with restraints. 

12 
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Political Culture of the Migrants : 
A Comparative Analysis of Two Migrant 
Groups in Calcutta 


Subrata Chaudhuri* 


Po.rricaL culture is the set of attitudes and sentiments which give 
order and meaning to a political process and which provide the 
underlying assumptions and rules that govern behaviour in the 
political system. It encompasses both the political ideals and the 
operating norms of a polity. Political culture is thus the manifesta- 
tions in aggregate form of the psychological and subjective dimen- 
sions of politics. A political culture is the product of both the 
collective history of a political system and the life histories of the 
members of that system and thus it is rooted equally in public 
events and private experiences.* 


More specifically, the concept of political culture was developed 
iñ response’ to the need to bridge a growing gap in the behavioural 
approach between the level of microanalysis, based on the psycho- 
logical interpretations of the individual's political behaviour and the 
level of macroanalysis, based on the variables common to political 
sociology. In this sense, the concept constitutes an attempt to 
integrate psychology and sociology so as to be able to apply to 
dynamic political analysis both the revolutionary findings of modern 
day psychology and recent advances in sociological techniques for 
measuring attitudes in mass societies. 


_ In varying ways and in differing degrees, political culture 
provides people with a sense of national identity and a feeling of 
belonging to particular political systems. Basic to the problem of 
the integration of the political system is that of establishing a sense 
of national identity, and the problem of national identity is in turn 
a function of the process by which individuals realize their own 
separate sense of identity.* This basic relationship between national 
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identity and personal identity provides a fundamental link between 
the socialization process ‘and integration of the political process. 
This aspect of integration concerns the manner in which various 
subcommunities, ethnic or regional groups or subcultures are related 
to each other. Political cultures differ according to the extent to 
which they permit such minorities to preserve, their separate 
identities while meeting the expected standards of integration. Here 
arises the significance of political culture jof migrants since while 
the political culture approach investigates the unifying values and 
beliefs of a given polity the studies of migrants concentrate on 
divergent political elements within poly-central systems." i 


The political culture of migrants has other significance also. The 
social and demographic characteristics of cities present a crucial 
parameter of urban politics, The towns and cities have a number 
of social and demographic features which have a great bearing upon 
the local power structure, the nature of civic life and the social and 
political integration of the urban population. With its overwhel 
ming majority living in rural areas, the country like India is by and 
large a peasant society. Urban life in India shows the aspects of 
persistent rural orientation as well as “social mobilization”. The 
emergence of new social forces and the decline of some old ones, 
the impact of mass politics on the role and status of traditional 
groups, and.the growth of interest - oriented associations and 
organizations create discontinuities in the power structure. On the 
other hand, the caste-class and regional-linguistic divisions of 
urban population together add up to an. ‘ethnic’ mix in varying 
proportions. The ethnic factor, largely a function of migration to 
large cities, represents the continuity of traditional affiliations. The 
discontinuities of mobilization and continuities of traditional affilia- 
tion both continue to create serious obstacles to political integration 
in urban centres.* 


1 


i i 

It may. be argued that ethnic minorities are created as a conse- 
quence of the process of migration. Relations among ethnic groups 
occur frequently, -and it has been maintained that since World War 
II the most common cause of violence involving states has not been- 
external wars, but internal ethnic conflict. Ethnic differences, 
however, have been regarded as the single most important source of 
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large-scale conflict within states and they are frequently instrumental 
in wars between countries as well.° In a multi-ethnic society, 
internal migration has both integrative and disintegrative poten- 
tials. It can lead to a sense of national awareness, or, it can ‘have a 
destabilizing effect and may tend to civil strife- A serious situation 
arises when migrant people from other state for some reasons or 
other economically become more successful than the ‘locals’ of the 
state, ‘nativist movements’ start against these migrants." Local 
people regard these outsiders as eee: and start agitations 
against migrants. 


Besides, cities of modern nation-states are nevertheless fertile 
fields for analysis of political subcultures resulting from the assimi- 
lation of migrants from all over the state and abroad. Besides, 
political culture may have even greater utility at the metropolitan 
level because the broader plane of state analysis tends to obscure 
cultural mixes and cleavages within the states. It is argued that the 
quality of urban life depends specifically upon the concept of 
political culture of urbanites composed of various ethnic minorities.® 
Although a local political system is not the sole determinant of the 
quality of urban life, it is an important one. Whether or not govern- 
ment itself plays an activist role, the use and distribution of commu- 
nity resources affecting the quality of life are greatly influenced by 
the urban political process which is, in turn, shaped by the politico- 
cultural orientation of its constituents. As such, the role perfor- 
mance of urban government assumes a special significance in the 
sphere of shaping the political culture of a country since ideas that 
create ferment in. national life often emanate from the city.° 


A noteworthy aspect of the failure of political integration in 
cities is due to the identity of occupational, ecological and caste / 
class characteristics of various segments of a city’s population. Such 
identity perpetuates social cleavages in urban environment and 
encourage exclusiveness and separation of various sociel groups. 
This in itself might not be a politically significant factor. There 
„would, however, arise a real problem if these social cleavages were 
translated into diverse political interests and led to the fragmenta- 
tion of urban politics. At any rate, the urban environment may be 
one in which the difficult task of political integration is rendered all 
the more difficult.*° l 
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The present study is based primarily on the data collected through 
a sample survey of the migrants. It must be pointed out that this 
study focussed on the migrants who were slum-dwellers. With 
increasing migration the problem of slum is becoming more and 
more intractable and assuming new dimensions. Migrants from 
neighbouring states like Bihar and Bangladesh constitute a major 
proportion of the slum-dwellers.:: The, Calcutta district census 
handbook, 1981 depicts that 30°26 per cent of Calcutta’s total popu- 
lation lives in slums.** 


- Here, it may be recalled that the serba of slum is actually a 
vital problem of urbanization. More so inthe developing countries 
where slum-dwellers often push the problem of congestion to an 
unbearable extent. Analysis of the political orientations, attitudes 
and political behaviour of urban migrants settled in bustee areas has 
beeh attempted here. It may be noted here that migrants from 
Bihar and erstwhile East Pakistan (now Benes) were taken into 
account. 


The assessment department of Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
supplied the list of bustee areas where migrants from erstwhile East 
Pakistan (Bangladesh) and migrants from Bihar could be found. 
Two areas, viz. Cossipore and Jadavpur, through the ‘lottery’ 
‘method, from these bustee localities were selected. The Jadavpur 
‘area was selected for survey of migrants originating from erstwhile 
East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) while Cossipore area was selected 
for survey of migrants originating from Bihar, The voters’ lists for 
these areas were collected from the Office of the Joint Director of 
Panchayats, Government of West Bengal. Names of migrant voters 
living in ‘bustee’ area were selected from the two respective research 
areas. Then with the help of a random number table respondents 
were selected. In fact, one hundred respondents were interviewed of 
whom fifty respondents were migrants who were from Bihar and had 
settled in Calcutta. These fifty covered twenty five male ard twenty- 
‘five female respondents. Similarly, fifty respondents were selected 
from migrants who came from erstwhile East Pakistan (now 
Bangladesh). The Bengali migrant respondent group also covered 
twenty five male and twenty five female respondents. 
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It has been found that the number of completed interviews at the 
end of a survey often falls short of the targeted number by around 
40 per cent. , Hence, to‘avoid substitution, a much larger sample — 
140 (70 + 70) — had been selected at the outset. 


Data weére collected through structured interviews with.the 
respondents on the basis of an interview schedule. The interview 
schedule was prepared with both open-ended and closed questions. 
The core interview schedule which was prepared in English was 
translated into Bengali and Hindi as these were the languages of the 
migrant respondents. The schedule - was. pre-tested and some 
necessary changes were made. For this study the survey data have 
been analysed through five variables related to the socio-economic 
characteristics of the respondents: (i) age, (2) sex, (3) education, 
(4) occupation and (5) income. 


In this study, the research worker would seek to deal with the 
political orientations of migrants originating from Bihar and 
Bangladesh. The importance of knowing this lies in the fact that the 
most crucial political belief involves that of political identity. Of 
what political unit or units does the individual consider himself 
a member and how deep and unambiguous is the sense of identifica- 
tion ?` By national identity was meant the beliefs of the individuals, 
and the extent to which they consider themselves members of their 
nation-state'*. It is not merely a question of the physical location 
that the individual assigns to himself as he might identify himself by 
saying “I live on such and such street”. Rather the identification 
with the nation may be and often is one of the basic beliefs that 
serve to define an individual for himself. 


The first question to judge national identity among migrants was 
“would you kindly tell me the name of your country?” It was 
found that all the respondents in the survey could answer the 
question correctly, Then,- the respondents were asked to select 
the national song of India from three alternatives. The question was 
a closed one The response of the respondents were analysed 
against five independent variables viz. age, sex, education, income 
and occupation. It was seen that the elderly migrants from Bihar 
refused to answer (Table 1'1). Besides, 48:00 % of the respondents 
who had crossed 61 years answered wrong to the question. In the 
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case-of displaced migrants from Bangladesh 33°33 % of the respon- 
dents in the sixty one years and above group refused to answer the 
question (Table 1'2). The table 1°3 shows that 20°00 % of the male 
Bihari migrants refused to answer the question. Besides, 28.00 % 
of the female respondents replied wrong. Of the displaced migrants 
from Bangladesh, only 20°00 % of the female respondents refused to 
answer the question, (Table 1'4). Education as an independent 
variable points out that the low educational attainment of the 
respondent was responsible for ignorance about the national song, 
It was seen that 31:25 % of the matriculate group of the displaced 
i ' , 
Table 1'1 
Age and Awareness of National Song : 
Migrants from Bihar 





Age Bande Janagana = RA.. 'N 
. Mataram Mana ; . 
21-30 000% 100°00% > 10 
31-40 ` 100°00 15 
51-60 : 80°00 20:00% „10, 
61 years . 
and 
above 48°00 52°00 f 15 
! 
Table 1'2 


Age and Awareness of National Song: ` 
Migrants from Bangladesh 


Age Bande Janagana . R.A, N 
Mataram ' Mana j 

31-40 vo 100°00% 10 

41-50 100°00 10 , 

51-60 100-00 “45 _. 

61 years : 

and 


_ above 66°67 o 3333% 15 
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Table 1:3 


- Sex and Awareness of National Song: 
Migrants from Bihar 








Sex - Bande Janagana R.A. N 
Mataram Mana 

Male * 80°00 % ` 20°00 % 25 

Female 28°00 % TO% 25 
Table 1'4 


Sex and Awareness of National Song : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 

















Sex ` Bande Janagana R.A. N 
: Mataram Mana 
Male 10000 % 25 
Female _ 80°00 20°00 % 25 
Table 1'5 
Education and Awareness of National Song : 
Migrants from Bihar 
Education Bande Janagana R.A. N 
Mataram Mana 
_ Illiterate Au -10000% 2 
Literate 2500% ` 75°00% l 28 
J unior , F 
Basic 100:00 5 
Middle 
School _ 10000 15 





13 
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Table 16 `! 
Education and Awareness of National Song : 
Migrants from Banzladesh 





em 





Education . Bande Janagana R.A. _N 
Mataram .Mana | 
Matriculate . 000% 68:75% 31:25% 16 
Intermediate 0°00 10000 4 
Graduate 0:00 100°00 - 30 
Table 1:7 


Occupation and Awareness of National Song : 





Migrants from Bihar 


Occupation Bande Janagana R.A. CN 
Mataram Mana 

Housewife 28:00% 72:00%' 25 
Driver 0°00 10000 - 15 
Conductor 0°00 100°00 ` 38 
Rickshaw 

Puller 0°00 0°00 100°00% 2 

Table 18 


Occupation and Awareness of National Song : 


Occupation 


White Collar 
Skilled Worker 
Petty business 
Housewife 


Teacher 


Migrants from Bangladesh 


Bande Janagana R.A. N 
Mataram Mana — ; 

10000% . 15 

100-00 5 

100-00 © 5 

79:17% 20°83% 24 

100:00 1 
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ec -* Table: 19 
: Income and Awareness of National Song : 
: Migrants from Bihar 
« Income Bande Janagana _ R.A. N 
¿` (Monthly) Mataram, Mana 
Rs. a Mae tee 
No Income 28:00% 72:00% ee ee 
100 - 200 A! 100:00% 2 
701 - 800 ooo >> foo-00 23 
: Table: 110 
s income and Avrarepess of National, Song : o 
Migrants from Bangladesh 
Income : ` Bande - Janagana R.A. ‘oN 
(Monthly) . Mataram, Mana , cas Ns 
‘ Rs. ` 2 ‘ y caer 
No Income 000% 79:17% 2083% 24 
401-500" 000 -10000 -0 tS 
901 - 1000 0:00 100-00 
1001 - 1100 0°00 > 10000 16 


migrants, from Bangladesh refused to answer (Table 1'6). Besides, 
25° 00% of the literate group among Bihari respondents answered 

_ wrong. When’ occupation Was introduced as a variable it was seen 
that the performance of the-housewife-was very poor (Table 1'7 and 
Table 1°8). -Besides, it was- also seen that persons with no income 
did not perform well (Table 1°9.and Table 1° 10). 


Besides, . each, respondent , was asked : “How often do you 
discuss politics and national affairs with others ? The tables 2°] 
and 2'2 show that most of the older people i in both the migrant 
groups did not discuss frequently politics and national ‘affairs. 
Sex-wise break-up has highlighted that discussion of politics and 
national affairs was mainly confirmed to the male respondents 
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( Table 2'3 and 2'4). Besides, both the illiterate people and the 
literate people were reluctant to discuss politics and national 
affairs. Many respondents maintained that only, God and no 
politics would protest their interest. The housewifes in both the 
migrant groups were not much enthusiastic in discussing politics 
and national affairs ( Table 2°7 and 2°8:)- Data presented in the 
tables 2'9 and 2°10 have depicted that people in higher income 
groups had shown 
Table: 2:1 


Age and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
' Migrants from Bihar 








Age Discuss politics and national affairs 

Everyday One or Twice Never N 
a week 

21-30 . 8000% 20:00% 0:00% 10 

31 - 40 80°00 2000 ; - 0°00 15 

51 - 60 -000 50:00 . 50°00 10 

61 years 

and above 0°00 20°00, 80°00 15 

Table: 22 


Age and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 





Age Discuss politics and national affairs 
Everyday One or Twice Never N 
a week 
31-40 ` 100°00% 000% | 0°00% 10 
41 - 50 100°00 000 0°00 10 
51 - 60 0°00 4667 ° 5333 = 15 
61 years 


and above 0°00 13°33 86°67 DE 
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Table: 23 


* Sex and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bihar 











Sex Discuss politics and national affairs 
Everyday Once or Twice Never N 
a week 
Male 80:00% 0'00% 2000% 25 
Female 0:00 52:00 48°00 25 
Table: 24 


Sex and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 











Sex Discuss politics and national affairs 
Everyday Once or Twice Never N 
a week 
Male 80:00% l 20:00% 0.00% 25 
Female 0°00 ' 16°00 84:00 25 
Table: 2°5 


Education and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bihar 





ir 
Education Discuss Politics and national affairs N 
Everyday Once or Twice Never 
a week 

Illiterate 0'00% 100:00% 0:00% 2 
Literate 000% 39:299% 60°71 28 
Junior 

Basic 100°00 0°00 0°00 5 
Middle 


School 10000 0°00 0°00 15 
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Table: 26` 
Education and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 


Migrants from Bangladesh 





Education Discuss politics and national affairs N 
Everyday Once or Twice Never 
i a week ' 
` Matriculate 0:00% 56 25% 43°75%. 16 
Intermediate 0:00% 000%. 100°00 4 
Graduate 66°67 0°00 33°33 30 
Table: 27 


Occupation and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
‘Migrants from Bihar 





Occupation Discuss politics and national affairs N 
Everyday Once or Twice Never 
a week 
Housewife 0:00% 52:00% . 48 00% 25 
Driver 8000 000 2030 25 
Conductor 100'00 . 0:00 i 0°00 8 
- Rickshaw : l 
Puller 0:00 0:00 100:00 2 
Table: 28 ` 


pes and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 


Occupation Discuss politics and national affairs N 
Everyday Once or Twice Never 
a week 
` White Collar 100 00% 000% ` 000% 15 
Skilled ` l n 
Worker 100°00 000% + 0:00% 5 
Petty 
Business - 0°00 100 00 0°00 5 
Housewife 0°00 1200 , 88:00 24 


Teacher 0°00 100-00 0:00 1 
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Table: 29 


Income and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
. i i Migrants from Bihar 











Income Discuss politics and national affairs N 
(Monthly Everyday Once or Twice Never 
~ Rsv - i a week 
No Income 0'00% 52:00% 48:00% 25 
100 - 200 0'00 0°00 100°00 2 
701 - 800 86°96 0°00 13:04 23 
Table: 2°10 


Income and Discussion of Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 








-~-JIncome’ `- - Discuss politics and national affairs N 
(Monthly) Everyday Once or Twice ` Never 
Rs. a week 
No Income 0'00% 125% 875% 24 
401 - 500 0:00 100°00 0:00 5 
901-1000 80°00 20-00 0:00 5 
1101-1200 100-00 "0:00 0-00 16 





some interest in politics and governmental affairs. 


` The respondents were also asked how interested they were in 
politics and national affairs. Table 3'1 and 3-2 reveal that people 
in the age groups of 21-30 and 31 - 40 were more interested in 
‘politics and national affairs. This was found in both the migrant 
‘groups. On the other hand, it has also been seen that aged people 
. were-less interested in politics and national affairs. Secondly, a 
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Table: 31- ` 


: Age and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 
E ` Migrants from Bihar 














Age Very Somewhat . Notat all N 
` Interested Interested ' Interested 
21-30 7000% 30:00% 0:00% 10 
31 - 40 66°67 33°33 = 000 ~ 15 
51 - 60 0:00 20°00 80:00 -. 10 
61 years f 
and above 0°00 0:00 , 100°00 15 
Table: 32 
Age and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 
Age Very Somewhat Not at all N 
Interested Interested  ' Interested 
31-40 . 100°00% 0'00% ' 000% 10 
41 - 50 100°00 0°00 0°00 10 
51-60 0°00 46°67 , 53°33 15 
6l years l l l 
and above 0°00 0°00 , 100°00 -15 
Table : 33 


Sex and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 


Migrants from Bihar 





: Sex Very Somewhat Not at all N 
Interested Interested Interested 
” Male 68°00% 24:00% ' 8:00% 25 


Female €00 16°00 ` 84-00 25 


————— 
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Table: 3:4 


Sex and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 
, Migrants from Bangladesh 

















Sex Very | Somewhat . Notat all N 
Interested Interested Interested 
‘Male 80:00% 20:00% 0:00% 25 
Female 0:00 8:00 92:00 25 
Table> 3°5- 
- Education and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 

Migrants from Bihar 

Education Very Somewhat Not at all N 

Interested Interested Interested 

Illiterate 0:00% 0:00% 100°00% 2 

Literate 0°00 35°00 65°00 28 

Junior Basic 40°00 60°00 ` 0°00 5 

Middle — ` 

School 100-00 0:00 0:00 15 


r tn tn ERS nena gEnnensensmmmnermenenensenseslicasmmmmnemmeatemenememmenenesens] 


Table: 3°6 


Education and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 











' Education Very Somewhat Not at all N 
Interested Interested Interested 

Matriculate 0:00% 000% 100°00% 16 

Intermediate 0°00 100°00 0 00 4 

Graduate 66°67 1000 ` 23°33 30 
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Table: 3°7 
Occupation and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bihar 








Occupation ` Very Somewhat Not at all N 
5 ~ Interested Interested Interested 

_ Housewife _ 0'00% 16:00% ` 83:00% 25 
Driver -100°00 0°00 0:00 15 
.Conductor 25°00 7500 000 | 8 
Rickshaw . - me 4 
Puller 0°00 0°00 100-00 2 

Table: 38 


‘Occupation and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 


Occupation ` Very Somewhat Notatall N 
pene "Interested Interested Interested 

White Collar 100°00%. 000% ; 000% 15 

Skilled | 

worker 100°00% -000% | 0:00% 5 

Petty : f 

Business 0:00 100:00% 0:00% 5 

Housewife 0°00 4:17 l 95°83 24 

Teacher 000 10000 — 0:00 1 

CCC E 

Table: 3°9 


Income and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bihar 


coe CC, SANS 
Income Very Somewhat Not at all N 
(Monthly) Interested Interested Interested 
Rs. i 
No Income 000% 1600% ' 84:00% 25 
100 - 200 0°00 0°00 100-00 2 


701 - 800 73°92 26:08- . 0°00 23 
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Table: 3°10 


Income and Interest in Politics and National Affairs : 
Migrants from Bangladesh 


Income Very . . Somewhat Not at all N 
(Monthly) Interested Interested Interested 

Rs. 
No Income 0'00% 417% 95:83% 24 
401 - 500 0'00% 100 00% 0°00 5 
901-1000 80°00 20°00 0°00 5 
1001-1200 100°00 0-00 0°00 16 





sex-wise analysis has shown that the male respondents were more 
interested in politics and national affairs than were women (Table 
3:3 and 3°4). Thirdly, table 3°5 and 3'6 indicate that the illiterate 
and the less educated people were not much interested in national 
affairs and politics. Fourthly, a scrutiny of the data presented in 
tables 3°7 and 3°8 have highlighted that housewives in both the two 
migrant groups were less interested in politics and national affairs, 
Besides, the drivers and conductors were found, to be to some 
extent, enthusiastic about national affairs. So far as the displaced 
migrants from Bangladesh were concerned, the persons with white- 
collar occupations and skilled workers were found to be enthusiastic 
in national affairs and politics. Again tables 3'9 and 3°10 have 
revealed that persons with low income had some degree of apathy 
towards national government and politics. 

It is interesting to note here the observation of Eldersveld and 
Ahmed. They opined that the Indian seemed to bea fairly ‘know- 
ledgeable’ citizen when it came to public.** In their study, a 
majority could identify correctly the political candidates and the 
winners in election. The authors have noted the ability of public 
to identify the constituency representative in the national legislature. 
In India, 50 per cent were able, in 1967, to provide some identifica- 
tion and, 67 per cent in 1971. In the United States of America, in 
1967, only 40 per cent could identify their congressmen by name. 
In Britain, in 1963, 51 per cent could mention the name of their 
M.P.’s. Besides, Mayer found marked differences in the area of 
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political cognition.*5 He found that the ditions of Tiruchirapalli 
showed a higher level of cognition than citizens of Jabalpur. In 
his study of democratic government, Church' found that each step 
of the educational ‘ladder brought successively higher levels of 
“ municipal knowledge.2® Church addmitted that education was the 
more important source of local knowledge. Besides, he did not 
ignore that role played by sex in determining political cognition. 
In an-election survey in 1972 in West Bengal, it has been found 
that the level of political awareness of West Bengal’s voters was not 
very high.*7 

‘On the whole, it has been found that the migrant groups origi- 
nating from Bihar have less clear orientations about the political 
system than the displaced migrants from Bangladesh. Moreover, 
the younger, moderately educated, male respondents with white- 
collar jobs and skilled persons with a relatively high income perfor- 
med better than the older people, women, illiterate people or these 
in the lower educational levels bolding non-prestigious jobs. The 
two migrants groups residing in the bustee area have revealed some 
cognition of the political system. But their affective and evalua- 
tive orientation to the. political system were somewhat negative in 
character. i 


Throughout this study the author sought to understand the 
types of orientation of migrants who came from Bihar and Bangla- 
desh, and settled in Calcutta. Such a study cannot obviously 
establish a general theory of political culture of migrants, but may 
contribute to promote the establishment of 'a theory which can have 


extensive application. 
i | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Nirmal Chandra Basu Ray Chaudhury, WELFARE STATE IN 
BRITAIN AND INDIA: SOME ASPECTS, Minerva Associates, 
Calcutta, 1989: Rs. 200°00. 


The very name of Professor N. C. Basu Ray Chaudhury kindles 
among the former students of the Dept. of Political Science, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, an invigorating nostalgia about a 
teacher of deep scholarship, who used to present the most difficult 
subjects in lucid language and in a sweet and soft-spoken manner. 
He found little time, after attending to his students’ needs, to‘write 
books or to publish them. He suddenly passed away at the age of 
sixty four. His wife owes the gratitude of the Political Science 
community as well as people interested in welfare politics for having 
published Professor Basu Ray Chaudhuri’s Ph.D. thesis done at the 
London School of Economics & Political Science in 1956 under the 
supervision of Professor William A. Robson. 


Professor Basu Ray Chaudhury’s scholastic bent of mind would 
not allow- him to deal any subject in a superficial] manner and so 
whatever he writes, he writes after an intensive study and accumu- 
lation of facts and evidence. So he starts from the very beginning, 
that is with an analysis of the concepts of “Welfare” and ‘ Welfare 
State”, dealing in that connection with the origin end emergence of 
welfare politics in Great Britain and the experiments in this regard 
made in the country under the Labour government elected to power 
in 1945. However, the author does not keep himself confined to a 
mere narration of events and facts only. Like a probing social 
scientist, Dr. Basu Ray Chaudhury, makes his own assessement 
about the working of the British welfare politics and evaluates the 
philosophy behind the British welfare-politics. He remarks: “The 
fact is that the philosophy of the Welfare State in Britain is essen- 
tially cool in temper. It recognises that ideas have marginal utility 
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and that, if any principle, however good, be pushed too far it falls 
into error”. (p. 56) 


The author then turns to India. He starts with examining the 
entire background of events and historical environment giving rise 
to the concept of the “Welfare State” in India. He points out that 
“the whole movement for social betterment in India started with 
Rammohan Roy and he might therefore he regarded as laying the 
foundations of the Welfare State in his own country” (p. 65). In 
this connexion he examines the roles of early moderetes like 
Dadabhai Naoraji and Romesh Chandra Dutt, of the litteratures 
like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Aukshoy Kumar Datta and 
lastly of Indian National Congress of the pre-Gandhi era. Rightly 
does the author remark, “‘... there was little in the early demands of 
the Congress for a revolutionary social change (p. 86). 


The author then traces the process of the broadening and the 
deepening of welfare consciousness in India in the British period. 
He describes how Gandhi “gave a new vitality and breadth to the 
philosophy of the Congress” (p. 88) but how at the same time, 
Gandhi’s ideas were opposed to “centralisation of power and the 
weakening of men’s moral fibre under industrialism’’ (p. 92). This 
was not favourable for the adoption of a welfare-politics programme 
by the Congress. But Gandhi was a practical politician and so 
when the Congress adopted the Karachi Resolution in 1931, Gandhi 
actually pleaded with the Rightists for its acceptance, pointing out 
that “this is only for your guidance, but there is nothing dreadful 
about it”. The author's critical mind however makes an objcctive 
assessment of the oft-repeated glowing references to the Karachi 
Resolution commenting that “the Karachi and Faizpur Resolutions 
probably represented a kind of lowest common denominator accep- 
table to both the Right and the Left in the Congress” (p. 102) The 
author also summarizes the response of the imperialist government 
to the growing demands for welfare-programmes, pointing out that 
“although state action ... had proceeded far beyond the limits laid 
down by Gladstonian liberalism, ... it suffered from planlessness 
and was far too piecemeal and ad hoc in character (p. 113). There- 
after, since the beginning of the forties, the author narrates how 
the spirit of planning became ‘“‘universal” in India. Everybody 
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seemed to agree about she economic goal — the goal of the improve- 
ment of the standards of living for all. However “the search was 
for the best means”. 


Continuing the thread of his discussion on the development of 
“Welfare - Politics” ideas in India, the author then assesses its 
impact on free India, in the chapter on ‘Constitution-making and 
Therefter”, which is undoubtedly the most balanced evaluation of 
our efforts in developing a Welfare-State in India. Professor 
Bhabatosh Datta in his foreword to the book has rightly remarked 
that this chapter “retains its value as a deeply analytical piece of 
work even more than three decades after the adoption of the ‘Prin- 
ciples”. As early as in 1956, the author had remarked that planning 
process of India and the shape the Welfare State may take in India 
“can never completely cut itself adrift from its moorings in 
Gandhism”’ (p. 161). How true the author’s remark is can be ascer- 
tained from the approach paper to the Eighth Five-year Plan pre- 
pared by a completely new set of planners appointed by a non- 
Congress government which relies heavily on the support of the 
non-Gandhian Rightists and also of the Leftists. 


The last three chapters contain an analysis of the Welfare-legisla- 
tions in India (made till 1956). The author has compared the 
executive coordination in Britain with that in India and discussed 
about uplift of the backward classes and the rural areas. These 
analyses coming from the pen ofa first-rate social science scholar 
reveal the objective and measured appreciations befitting a thorou- 
ghly scientific work. Our only regret is that we miss such analysis 
of the post-1956 developments of the process of the Welfare Politics 
in India (of course, for obvious reasons). Yet, we are thankful to 
Mrs. Bela Basu Ray Chaudhury that she has preferred not to make 
the book up-to-date, for, we are afraid that, in that case the 
author’s quality of writing or his analytical attempts might have 
gone off the rails. It is better that Dr. Basu Ray Chaudhury’s 
unique contribution has remained intact and has been presented in 
its original form to the readers. 


Dr. Basu Ray Chaudhury apthy concludes: ‘But perhaps we 
should not expect too much from the Welfare State. They (well- 
being and happiness) cannot be provided collectively in nice little. 
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j packages át the cost of the tax-payer. The state can only provide 

- équal opportunities for the pursuit of welfare and for the develop- 
“ment of the capacity to make decisions and choices. Law cannot 
‘go beyond that without interfering far too much with individual 
freedom and producing a stultifying soul-killing uniformity. ‘The 
rest is a matter of individuals.” (pp. 322-23) 


- We are amazed at the depth of wisdom and foresight of the 
author when we come to learn about the developments in.the 
Socialist world not excluding the socialist fatherland, the USSR. 


Department of Political Science . PRABHAT Kumar PALIT 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra College 5 
Calcutta, and Rabindra Bharati ne 
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Tapankumar Chattopadhyay and Dipak Kumar Das, VARIETIES 
OF SOCIALISM, Department of Political Science, Calcutta 
University, 1986, Rs. 20 (paperback) and Rs. 40 (hard cover). 


The book under review is a well-written joint monograph authored 
by two young and competent’ scholars and published under the 
University Leadership Programme. Chattopadhyay has contributed 
the two chapters entitled ‘‘The Socialist Predecessors of Karl Marx” 
and “Anarchist Theory of Society: Nineteenth Century Europe”, 
while Das has contributed two chapters on “Fabianism or Socialism- 
in-Capitalism” and on “German Revisionism : Edward Bernstein.” 


The learned co-authors of the monograph únder review start with 
the major marxist hypotnesis that all non-marxist socialisms are 
utopian and unscientific, As such, the monograph could very 
well have been sub-titled ‘‘Varieties of Socialism: A Marxist 
Critique.” However, the authors by no means seem to be 
swayed unduly by any bias while analysing the non-Marxist 
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Varieties ‘of socialism and this sort of their balanced penman- 
Ship has rightly enhanced the academic worth of this joint 
intellectual venture. The monograph would thus prove to be 
‘extremely valuable to advanced students of Political Science in 
-general and history of socialist thought in particular. 


In his first essay, Chattopadhyay has offered an excellent analysis 
-of pre-Marxist French socialism, an analysis that is at once well- 
.documented and perfectly readable. The young scholar has used his 
pen.as a skilled surgeon would have used his scalpel, while reviewing 
his abundant source-materials. He has successfully traced the 
evolution of socialist thought in France in the Age of Enlightenment 
starting with the socialist views of Turgot, Condorcet and, of course, 
that great romantic re-discoverer of the Paradise Lost, namely, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Chattopadhyay relies heavily on Babeuf, the 
Babouvists like Mably, and the neo-Babouvists, as they, like the 
Marxists, attached a great importance to revolution, the praxis and 
politico-economics. 


After dealing with Saint-Simon and Luis Blanc, Chattopadhyay 
xesumes his journey into the world of French Utopian Socialism 
along the lines of Fourier and Proudhon. Fourier, like Blanc, he 
holds, “was greatly fascinated by small communes. Chattopadhyay 
might also compare with the scheme of Blanc, in this connection, 
the parallel concept of peasant proprietorship popularised by John 
Stuart Mill (for greater details vide the present reviewer’s book The 
Political Philosophy of John Stuart Mill). ` 


French utopian socialism, remarks Malevy; cast its magic spell 
on Robert Owen, the British socialist and Wilhelm Weitling, his 
German counterpart. Chattopadhyay correctly concludes that like 
the Babouvists, Owen was trapped, Alibaba-like, in the caves of 
gradualism, reformism and evolutionary British democratic socialism. 
Owen agitated, like Cobden fighting for Corn Law reforms, in 
favour of a comprehensive labour legislation.: Here ‘Chattopadhyay 
leaves a gap that he might have filled up had he recorded the relevant 
critical estimates of the Webbs and G.D.H. Cole, as this particular 
phase of socialist thought occupies an important chapter in the 
history of British trade unionism. Chattopadhyay unmistakably 
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points out that both Marx and Engels were greatly impressed by 
Owen’s communitarian practicalism. 


Cabet was a revolutionary who took an active part in the French 
Revolution of 1830 when his Journey to Icarie was acclaimed as the 
ideal road to revolutionary socialism. Marx and Engels admitted 
that it had revolutionary contents, but pointed out that it had its 
shortcomings as it had no revolutionary theoretics nor any praxis. 
Incidentally, this was a notable reason why Marx and Engels chose 
to wrote the Communist Manifesto and not a Socialist Manifesto. 


Chattopadhyay’s discussion on Proudhon’s What is Property and 
‘The Philosophy of Poverty is refreshingly novel. He ferrets out 
facts galore to drive home his point that Proudhon moved nearer to 
marxists than other contemporary French socialists as he not only 
offered a critique of the State, but also a critique of political 
economy. This incisive insight highlights Chattopadhyay’s clear-cut 
conclusion that pre-marxist socialism was utopian, a deficiency 
rectified by marxist socialism which alone could become scientific, 
aided by the doctrinal co-partnership of the theory of surplus value 
and the materialistic interpretation of history, 


Chattopadhyay’s second paper deals with nineteenth-century 
European Anarchism. His bibliography, fairly comprehensive, 
included Marx’s Grundrisse and the contemporary Rhineland journal 
Die Rheinische Zeitung. The reviewer ventures to suggest the 
incorporation of extra research materials like Atindranath Basu’s 
book on Anarchism and a few briefbut highly informative articles 
in the Bengali periodical, Ekkshan. 


Chattopadhyay’s typology of Anarchism is interesting and 
innovative. He mentions six types of Anarchism as follows: (1) 
Individualist— negative and romanticised by Godwin in England 
and Stirner in Germany; (2) Collectivist, as championed by 
Bakunin; (3) Mutualist, a sort of positive anarchism supported 
by Proudhon ; (4) Anarchist-communist as accepted by Kropotkin ; 
(5) Anarcho-syndicalist, synchronised with French Trade Unionism, 
insisting on the sovereignty of the Trade Union instead of the 
sovereignty of the State; and (6) Pacific idealistic, as espoused by 
Tolstoy. Chattopadhyay could have here added the names of 
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Gandhi, Ruskin and Thoreau. Chattopadhyay tries to simplify 
this “anarchist syndrome” ably and admirably when he suggests 
that anarchists could, in their own ways, enthuse and inspire 
marxist socialism through their naturalistic view of man and society. 
This, unfortunately, caused a short circuit, so to say, as Anarchism 
first influenced socialism utopian, attracted Marx and Engels to 
some extent, but could not completely absorb socialism scientific. 
The latter, overloaded with the blisters of the class approach to 
human and socia] problems and the dialectics, fused, blew up and 
totally overpowered the former. i 


The first paper of Dipak Kumar Das is a critique of Fabianism. 
He recalls how GBS denounced the Ricardian theory of rent as the 
“producer’s surplus”. Instead of Land, as the accountable factor 
of production, GBS preferred to choose Labour as the major factor 
of production. Even in this context, Das notices the influence of 
bourgeois economy on the Shavians. Quoting G. D. H. Cole, he 
argues that the Fabians did not always lay stress on nationalisation 
of industries. 


Das is rather uncharitable to John Stuart Mill when he makes 
a sweeping generalisation that Mill, along with Carlyle and Ruskin, 
‘led an “intellectual and moral revolt” against unrestrained laissez- 
faire. It was not simply an “‘intellectual and moral revolt” that 
Mill just led. In his less known works like On Social Freedom, 
Autobiography, in his Chapters on Socialism, published posthumously 
by his step-daughter in the Fortnightly Review (vol. XXV, 1879), 
in his Diaries, Letters and, of course, in his speeches as a Member 
of the House of Commons, Mill ceaselessly fought for the same 
cause and in the same manner as are the East European 
socialists doing now, zealously and spectacularly in the wake of 
Glasnost and Perestroika. [ Details about Mill on these points 
‘would be found in the work on- Mill by this reviewer already 
referred to. ] It is perfectly arguable, therefore, that there has. been 
‘along liberal tradition of Democratic Socialism in England that 
‘began with Locke as the chief spokesman, followed by its 
other distinguished spokesmen like Mill, Green, Hobhouse and 
Laski. 
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Das charges the Fabians as double-dealers, as in his opinion, 
they followed the dubious policy of “socialism at home, impe- 
rialism abroad.” But at least in the case of John Stuart Mill, this 
reviewer may have the pardonable audacity to hold that this 
‘charge is untenable, if of course Das would agree to consider 
Mill as a forerunner of Fabian Socialism. In his various little- 
known pamphlets, letters and speeches as a Liberal M. P., Mill 
scathingly criticised the brutality of British colonial rulers on nume- 
rous occasions. His full-throated advocacy for Irish Home Rule, 
his outspoken Jamaica speeches (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. CLXXXIV, pp. 1063-66, pp. 1797-1806) condemning the 
inhuman repression by Eyre, the then Governor of Jamaica over 
the Negores, his warm sympathy for those involved in Irish Fenian 
“outrages” (ibid), vol. CXC, pp. 1190-95) are only a few of the 
innumerable instances (vide the present reviewer’s book referred to). 
In fact, it was the policy of progressive de-colonisation by Britain 
which was consistently advccated by the British Labour Party that 
made it the only alternetive to the diehard Tories, eclipsing the 
Liberals since the thirties of this century. 


Das’s second essay is a reat presentation of German Revisionism. 
It brings to a sharp focus the views of Eduard Bernstein. Correctly 
defining “Revisionism” as “deviation from Marxism”, he exposes 
Bernsteinism in all its facets — historical, political and economic. As 
a result, his review of Bernstein animates the dry bones of socialist 
history as well as bourgeois economics. His brilliant account is rich 
with interesting details — how Bernstein established links with 
Kautsky and other revolutionaries, how he differed and dithered, 
interacting with Kautsky asd Rosa Luxemburg, what happened with 
the compromise formula at the Erfurt meet in 1891, how did the 
Stuttgart (Socialist) Party Congress behave in 1898, how at long last, 
Bernstein became the guru cf the Mensheviks, how Bismarck utilised 
Bernsteinism to refurbish his protectionist iron rule in the Reich 
et al. No wonder then that Rosa, an uncompromising Marxist, was 
reported to have desperately thrown away Bernsteinism as “‘eine 
alte papiermache” (which means, an old paper-doll) and unfor- 
tunately, the schism between the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks 
became wider and wider. 
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Das not only recapitulates the history: of the entire socialist 
movement in contemporary Germany, but also explains, perhaps a 
little tendentiously on occasions, the economic problematic of 
Bernstein, his deep anxiety over the investment inertia under 
orthodox, revolutionary socialism, its probable bureaucratisation of 
labour and other incidental teething troubles. Those who have 
already gone through the works of Laidler or Sweezey might find the 
perusal of the book amply rewarding. 


Das might as well have discussed, in this context, the relevant 
economic theories of Keynes and Schumpeter, as these two in 
+ particular, more than others, rescued the classical economics of 
capitalism from the worldwide economic crisis during the thirties of 
this century and gave it a neo-classical orientation, a new lease of 
life. He might also have dwelt at length with the capitalist doctrines 
of Werner Sombart, This reviewer learnt from his great teacher, 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar that Ram Monohar Lohia, the 
Gandhian socialist leader, was warmly applauded by contemporary 
European scholastic circles for his stupendous doctoral dissertation 
on Sombart’s Kapitalismus und Sozialismus at Berlin University. 
Could not the Left Front government of West Bengal arrange for an 
annotated publication of ‘Lohia’s magnum opus on Sombart during 
the centenary celebrations of Karl Marx’s death in 1983? Amidst 
the avoidable bang and boister that marked this solemn occasion, it 
possibly overlooked this apparently minor side of the celebration. 
What a pity ! 


Department of Political Science 
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T.J. Nossiter, MARXIST STATE GOVERNMETS IN INDIA: 
POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND SOCIETY, London & New York : 
Pinter Publishers, 1988, pp. 212+XVI, Rs. 225°00. 


Since the literature on the performance and prospects of marxist 
state governments in India is rather scanty, any book dealing with 
this issue would certainly arouse big expectations. The present 
work is a good attempt made in this direction but not really a very 
satisfying one. In the first two chapters the author has given a 
brief sketch of the growth of Communist movement in India. It 
appears that the considerations of brevity have led sometimes to 
overhasty, at times oversimplified, formulations which do not explain 
the complexities of the movement. For instance, any knowledgeable 
person might question the following observation: ‘Until 1929 it 
was the Leninist position which prevailed ; from 1929-35 the Royist, 
though by then Roy had been expelled from the Comintern and 
ironically had come round to a Leninist position” (p. 15). Such 
open-ended statements, without any theoretical argument or docu- 
mentary evidence, might create problems for the reader. 


Although the book promises to study Kerala, West Bengal and 
Tripura, the actual emphasis seems to be rather lop-sided in the 
sense that out of thirteen chapters as many as six chapters (3 to 8) 
are devoted exclusively to Kerala, while only three chapters 
(9 to 11) deal with West Bengal and Tripura is discussed in chapter 
12 alone. The dearth of materials notwithstanding, the planning 
is not quite scientific, marked by a lack of balance. As far as the 
discussion on Kerala is concerned, the discerning reader might have 
a feeling that this is virtually an updated rehash of Nossiter’s earlier 
work, namely, Communism in Kerala (1982). While the emphasis 
on the historical and political facts of Kerala is certainly noteworthy 
and makes the study quite an interesting narrative, it would have 
been much more rewarding if the author could give us a critical 
assessment of the sharply contrasting interpretations of Kerala 
politics as evident in the growing volume of literature on the subject. 
That could have provided a different dimension to the otherwise . 
quite helpful study of facts in the style of story-telling. 
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The chapters on West Bengal, again, lack in analytical depth, 
while they certainly satisfy considerations of political history. Some 
of the observations are, indeed, quite trite and superficial. For 
. example, in drawing a contrast between West Bengal and Kerala, it 
is suggested that while in Kerala caste and community have been 
the primary considerations, politics in West Bengal has been over- 
whelmingly shaped by the issue of class conflict (p. 121). This kind 
of bland generalisation leaves a basic question unanswered : why in 
West Bengal the Congress continues to get the support of about 
43% of the electorate ? It would be incredulous to believe that the 
division between the Congress and Left Front votes neatly cuts 
across class lines that are mutually exclusive.’ 


The chapter on Tripura (written in collaboration with' Harihar 
Bhattacharyya, a young scholar from West Bengal working on 
Tripura and stationed at the LSE), however, is more impressive. It 
is informative as well as interpretative in its focus. The authors 
have highlighted the ethnic question in Tripura, namely, the tension 
between the Bengalees and the tribals and have tried to trace at 
least -one of its most important roots in the inability of the Left 
Front Government to settle the land question in a satisfying manner. 
It is argued, for instance, that the “fundamental problem in Tripura 
is the restoration of illegally transferred land from Bengalis to tribals 
in the absence of any record of sharecropper rights and the presence 
of a ‘politically powerful Bengali vested interest” (p. 166). More 
revealing, however, is the very frank admission made by Biren Datta, 
a veteran CPI (M) leader and Land Reforms Minister, in an inter- 
view given to the authors in November, 1986: “in my whole career 
as Land Reforms Minister I could not get the Agricultural Workers 
Act passed ... (because of) fear all round the party of losing the 
middle classes and absentee landlords’ support (p. 167). 


In the concluding chapter two important questions have been 
raised (p. 170), first, has communism in India assumed any distinct 
character ? and second, how far have the communist (?) govern- 
ments been successful in using their limited autonomy to change the 
conditions of the people in the three states ? In answering the first 

“questions, while the charge of eurocommunism has been considered, 
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the varying interpretations of this somewhat sensitive question as 
given by scholars like Kohli and veteran marxists like E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad have also been evaluated. The second question, 
undoubtedly, is a vexed one the analysis of which leads the author 
to conclude that the considerations of electroal politics have left the 
communist parties with no other alternative but to steer that slip- 
pery path where the fall-out of the dialectic between movement and 
ministry, power and office perhaps remains uncertain (p.197) This 
paradox, indeed, is real and constitutes perhaps the toughest cha- 
llenge to the communist movement, more specifically the CPI(M), 
which is in office but not in power in effective terms. 


The book provides a bibliography which is more less good but 
not quite rich. On the whole, this volume would be helpful to all 
those who are interested in state politics in India as well as in the 
prospects of the communist parties vis-a-vis electoral politics in 
today’s somewhat murky and confused situation. 


Department of Political Science SOBHANLAL DATTA GUPTA 
Calcutta University. 








. ACHARYA VANDAN A 
D. R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume 


( Released by the’ Late Indira Gandhi, Former Prime Minister of India ) 


EDITOR: DR. SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 
PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, CAL-73 
PRICE : RS. 145-00 ONLY. 


The volume has been given the title Acharya-Vandana, meant as 
it is to pay homage to Acharya Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
(1875-1950) on the occasion of his birth centenary. It contains 
two parts, besides a prasasti on Bhandarkar in Sanskrit in the 
beginning and an Index at the end. 

Part | (pp. 1-124), entitled ‘Devadatta Ramkrishna Bhandarkar’ 
has four sections. Section | incorporates three articles on the 
academic career and contribution of the great savant. Section Z 
which has an appendix is devoted to reminiscences on and tributes 
paid to that remarkable personality by twenty persons, of whom 
some were his colleagues arid some his students. Section 3 running 
to nearly twenty pages in print attempts to enlist the prolific writer's 
published writings and section 4 brings to a point the warmth with 
which the outstanding scholar’s centenary was celebrated. 

Part Il (pp. 125-401) of the volume entitled, ‘Research Papers 
on Indology’ incorporates thirty-five learned research papers on 
different aspects of Indology contributed by eminent scholars. 

Contributors to this volume which has nineteen plates in all 
include four former University Vice-Chancellors (R. C. Majumdar, 
S. N. Sen, S. K. Mukherjee and Hiranmay Banerjee), a former Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court, Sankarprasad Mitra, and many 
distinguished scholars (A. L. Basham, G. Tucci, L. Roche, K. R. 
Norman, I W. Mabbett, M. Tatz, M. Kedem, R. Salomon, J. Irwin 
and others, from foreign countries and Sunitikumar Chatterjee, D. C. 
Sircar, C. D. Chatterjee, R. G. Basak, H. D. Sankalia, V. V. Mirashi, 
T. V. Mahalingam, H. W. Trivedi and others from India). 

‘Edited well by...an eminent scholar’ (R. C. Majumdar), this 
‘prestigious volume’ (H. D. Sankalia), ‘a fitting tribute’ (D. C. Sircar) 
to ‘the great savant D. R. Bhandarkar’ is considered as ‘an excellent 
piece of work’ (T. V. Mahalingam), ‘a unique one of such volumes’ 
(C. D. Chatterjee), ‘sure to be received warmly by the learned 
world’ (V. V. Mirashi). 
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